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PREFACE 

This  little  book  is  designed  mainly  to  afford  assistance  to  the 
increasing  number  of  persons,  who,  without  the  advantages 
of  a  business  training,  devote  a  portion  of  their  leisure  to 
public,  philanthropic  and  social  work.  In  no  country  is  so 
much  done  by  voluntary  effort  as  in  England,  and  the  volun- 
tary services  at  the  disposal  of  the  community  are  of  incal- 
culable value.  The  volunteer  has,  however,  no  ready  method 
of  training.  It  is  hoped  that  the  following  pages  may  prove 
useful  even  to  young  persons  training  for  business  posts. 
But  these  have  access  already  to  a  number  of  excellent 
manuals,  specially  designed  for  instruction  in  commercial 
methods  and  practice,  and  they  have,  moreover,  the  advantage 
of  training  in  the  office  itself,  under  the  guidance  of  experts. 
The  volunteer  has  generally  no  such  opportunities,  and  the 
existing  books,  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  a  commercial 
education,  do  not  exactly  meet  his  or  her  needs. 

The  writer  hopes  especially  to  be  of  service  to  women, 
who  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  business  methods 
at  first  hand,  and  are  for  the  most  part  unprepared  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  made  on  them  in  this  respect.  They 
are  called  upon  to  serve  on  committees,  to  act  as  secretaries 
and  treasurers  of  societies,  in  short,  to  undertake  duties  which 
presuppose  business  experience  if  not  definite  business 
training.  The  work  itself  often  supplies  the  only  training, 
a  method  wasteful  of  time  and  material,  and  fraught  with 
difficulties  and  humiliations  to  the  worker.  To  meet  the  need 
that  has  arisen  in  this  manner,  this  book  aims  at  giving  a 
brief  outline  of  the  various  departments  of  secretarial  work. 

The  writer  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
her  indebtedness  to  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle's  little  book  on  the 
Conduct  of  Business  ;  to  the  treatise  on  Secretarial  Work 
and  Practice  by  Messrs.  Alfred  Nixon  and  G.  H.  Richardson, 
and  to  Mr.  Charles  Duguid's  How  to  Read  the  Money  Article, 
from  which  she  has  derived  many  valuable  suggestions. 
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CHAPTER   I 

INTRODUCTORY — DUTIES  OF  A  SECRETARY 

Duties  of  a  Secretary. 

* '  True  Dispatch  is  a  rich  Thing,  for  Time  is  the  measure  of 
Businesse,  as  Money  is  of  Wares  :  And  Businesse  is  bought 
at  a  deare  Hand,  where  there  is  small  dispatch.  .  .  .  Above 
all  things,  Order,  and  Distribution,  and  Singling  out  of  Parts, 
is  the  life  of  Dispatch  ;  so  as  the  Distribution  be  not  too 
subtill  :  For  he  that  doth  not  divide,  will  never  enter  well 
into  Businesse  ;  And  he  that  divideth  too  much,  will  never 
come  out  of  it  clearly." 

So  wTote  Francis  Bacon,  and  the  words  may  well  serve  as 
a  motto  for  the  novice  in  secretarial  work.  For  it  is  just  this 
matter  of  "  dispatch  "  that  distinguishes  the  business  man 
or  woman  from  the  amateur,  and  it  is  order  and  distribution 
which  alone  can  produce  dispatch. 

Secretarial  Work. 

Secretarial  work  has  suffered  and  still  suffers  from  the 
unbusinesshke  methods  of  the  amateur.  There  exists  a  very 
general  impression  that  anyone  can  be  a  secretary,  just  as 
there  used  to  be  a  widespread  belief  that  anyone  could  be  a 
teacher.  The  teaching  profession  has  long  since  passed  into 
the  hands  of  experts,  but  it  has  only  recently  come  to  be 
recognised  that  secretarial  work  needs  a  definite  training. 
There  is  indeed  nothing  specially  recondite  about   business 
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methods  :  they  consist  in  the  last  resort  of  nothing  more  than 
the  apphcation  of  common  sense  to  routine  work.  Prompti- 
tude, accuracy,  order  and  method, — method  in  working,  order 
in  arrangement,  promptitude  at  all  times,  and  accuracy  in  the 
minutest  detail,  these  are  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of 
secretarial  training.  A  competent  secretary  has  a  settled  time 
for  every  duty,  and  a  fixed  place  for  each  of  the  materials 
with  which  her  work  is  concerned.  She  will  be  able  to  produce, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  any  document  under  her  care,  which 
bears  on  a  given  subject,  f  The  ideal  has  never  been  better 
described  than  in  the  portrait  of  the  book-keeper  in  the  world- 
famed  novel,  "  Soil  und  Haben."  "  In  the  soul  of  Herr  Purzel 
everything  had  its  duly  appointed,  unalterable  place — the 
Almighty,  the  Firm,  the  big  safe,  the  sealing  wax,  the  seal. 
Every  morning  when  he  entered  his  little  office,  he  began  his 
activities  by  picking  up  the  chalk  and  making  a  white  mark 
on  the  table.  This  mark  designated  the  spot  which  the  chalk 
itself  was  to  occupy  during  the  day."] 

The  secretary  is  an  employee,  ana  as  such  is  not  a  person 
of  "  original  authority."  Nevertheless  her  responsibility 
may  be  considerable,  though  its  limitations  will  vary  with  the 
na1,ure  of  her  post.  A  private  secretary  or  confidential  clerk 
is  chiefly  occupied  in  carrying  out  the  instructions  given  in 
more  or  less  detail  by  her  employer,  but  she  is  expected  to  be 
conversant  with  all  matters  of  office  routine,  or  her  sins  and 
inexperience  will  very  speedily  find  her  out.  The  secretary 
of  a  society  or  an  institution  has  much  more  in  her  hands. 
A  society  is  generally  governed  by  a  Council  or  Committee, 
under  whose  instructions  the  secretary  will  work.  This 
Council  or  Committee  is  responsible  for  the  policy  of  the 
society,  and  for  the  broad  outlines  of  administration,  while 
the  secretary  is  the  officer  entrusted  with  the  actual  business 
involved.  The  extent  of  her  responsibility  and  power  will 
vary  within  tolerably  wide  limits.  The  details  of  her  work, 
however,  will  vary  less.  She  will  be  required  in  all  cases  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  her  Committee  and  carry  out  all  the 
work  incidental  thereto.     Further  she  will  be  responsible  for 
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carrying  into  effect  the  policy  of  the  Committee  as  outUned  at 
their  meetings,  and  specified  in  their  orders.  Lastly,  unless 
the  society  have  a  treasurer,  the  secretary  will  be  responsible 
for  its  finances. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  three  classes  of  duties 
mentioned  above  comprise  a  great  deal  of  detail. 

1.  The  Committee  Work.  The  secretary  must  be  con- 
versant with  the  rules  and  procedure  of  public  and  private 
meetings.  Every  society  has  its  own  customs,  and  every 
secretary  will  necessarily  be  guided  by  the  usages  of  her 
particular  society.  In  the  main,  procedure  at  meetings  is 
modelled  on  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  though  we 
actually  find  the  widest  divergencies,  and  every  degree  of 
variation  between  the  strictest  formality  and  the  most  amiable 
laxity.  A  knowledge  of  the  correct  procedure  is,  however, 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  secretary. 

2.  The  Office.  The  secretary- is  responsible  for  all  the 
office  work  which  the  activities  of  her  society  involve.  She 
may  or  may  not  have  assistance,  but  she  will  in  any  case  be 
responsible  for  everything  that  is  done  in  the  ofiice,  and  if 
she  has  assistants,  it  will  be  her  business  to  organise  and 
allot  their  work.  She  must  know  how  to  carry  on  a  business 
correspondence ;  when,  how,  and  what  to  write.  She  must 
know  how  to  keep  her  papers  in  a  useful  and  accessible 
manner.  It  will  be  part  of  her  duty  to  keep  a  register  of 
members  or  subscribers,  and  she  must  be  famihar  with  the 
forms  of  cataloguing,  and  with  labour-saving  appliances 
and  devices. 

3.  The  Care  of  the  Society's  Finances.  The  finance 
is,  if  not  the  most  important  part  of  the  secretary's  work, 
at  any  rate  that  branch  of  it  where  the  most  rigid  accuracy 
is  required,  and  where  carelessness  and  sins,  whether  of 
omission  or  commission,  will  bring  the  surest  and  the  swiftest 
retribution.  The  secretary  must  therefore  be  acquainted 
with  the  ordinary  business  of  handhng  money  and  keeping 
books,  and  she  should  be  able  to  draw  up  a  Revenue  Account 
and  Balance  Sheet. 
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We  have  outlined  the  different  branches  of  secretarial 
work  in  the  above  order,  because  it  gives  the  most  logical 
survey  of  the  position.  We  will  now  take  the  secretary's 
duties  in  detail,  beginning  with  the  most  elementary  part, 
the  ordinary  routine  of  ofhce  work. 


CHAPTER   II 

OFFICE   ROUTINE 

The  office  is,  by  its  nature,  a  place  of  routine,  and  all  the 
instruction  that  can  be  given  with  regard  to  it  will  neces- 
sarily appear  meticulous  and  detailed.  Moreover,  most  of 
it,  to  the  student  of  inteUigence  and  zest,  seems  almost  ludi- 
crously superfluous.  The  writer  remembers  reading  a  short 
treatise  on  the  "  Conduct  of  Business,"  written  by  a  distin- 
guished Civil  Servant.  The  book  was  readable  and  scholarly, 
but  it  was  laid  aside  with  the  criticism  that  surely  so  much 
red  tape  could  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  in  any  case  no  one 
would  really  make  all  the  mistakes  to  which  attention  was  so 
carefully  drawn.  And  yet  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  snares 
and  pitfalls  so  ably  described  by  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  that 
the  average  young  secretary  will  not  fall  into  at  some  period 
of  her  career  unless  she  will  condescend  to  give  her  mind  to 
these  very  meticulous  details  which  she  is  so  ready  to  despise. 

The  Morning  Mail. 

The  first  duty  of  the  secretary  every  morning  is  to  dea^ 
with  her  budget,  and  her  first  care  should  be  to  verify  th^ 
address  on  each  envelope  before  opening  it.  Postnien  an<^ 
office  servants  have  been  known  to  make  mistakes,  and  it  i^ 
easier  to  make  sure  that  the  letter  is  addressed  to  oneself' 
than  to  write  or  make  apologies  to  the  occupant  of  the  next 
set  of  offices,  whose  letter  has  been  opened  by  mistake. 

When  the  letter  is  opened  and  read  through,  it  should  at 
once  be  noted,  in  case  the  writer  claims  to  have  made  an 
enclosure,  that  the  enclosure  is  really  there.  This  is  especially 
important  in  a  society  whose  members  forward  their  sub- 
scriptions or  other  remittances  by  post.  In  quite  an  appre- 
ciable number  of  cases  the  enclosure  is  not  there,  and  the 
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secretary  will  be  saved  much  heart-searching  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  postal  order  fluttered  away  into  the  fire,  or  got 
mislaid  in  some  inexplicable  manner. 

When  the  letters  have  been  taken  out  of  their  envelopes, 
and  there  is  no  occasion  to  keep  the  envelope,  the  secretary 
should  on  no  account  omit  to  make  certain  that  some  paper 
or  enclosure  has  not  been  left  behind,  to  find  its  way,  un- 
suspected into  the  waste-paper  basket.  If  the  writer  of  the 
letter  has  omitted,  as  he  frequently  does,  to  mention  that 
there  is  an  enclosure,  the  danger  of  losing  it  is  much  increased. 
An  envelope  should  never  be  destroyed  without  being  held 
up  to  the  light,  or  better  still,  turned  inside  out. 

When  the  letters  have  been  carefully  read,  the  procedure 
will  necessarily  vary  with  the  conditions  of  the  secretary's 
work.  Some  letters  will  probably  have  to  be  put  aside  for 
submission  to  the  committee  at  their  next  meeting.  Some 
will,  perhaps,  require  investigations  to.  be  made.  A  certain 
number  can  be  answered  immediately,  and  this  will  probably 
form  the  bulk  of  the  morning's  work.  But  in  any  case, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  correspondence  received,  every 
letter  should  be  at  least  acknowledged  on  the  day  of  its  receipt. 
If  no  adequate  answer  can  be  made,  i.e.,  if  the  letter  has  to 
be  referred  to  a  committee,  or  if  additional  information  has 
first  to  be  obtained,  a  few  lines  should  be  written  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  the  letter,  and  to  indicate  that  a  full 
reply  will  be  sent  in  due  course. 

After  this  the  secretary  must  be  careful  not  to  let  herself 
be  encouraged  to  indefinite  procrastination  by  the  fact  that 
the  minimum  civility  has  been  rendered.  "  We  beg  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date, 
which  shall  receive  attention,"  is  not  to  be  the  forerunner,  as 
sometimes  happens  in  railway  and  other  offices,  of  indefinite 
delay. 

Answering  Letters. 

Every  business  letter  must  be  headed  by  the  address  of 
the  office  and  the  date.      The  address  in  official  letters   is 
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stamped  or  printed,  and  it  is  very  usual  to  print  the  name 
of  a  society,  and  of  its  chief  officers,  above  the  official  address. 


Telephone  : 
Telegrams  : 

THE    ROYAL   PHILOSOPHICAL   SOCIETY. 

President : 

Secretary  : 

400  Albemarle  Street, 

London,  W. 

*rom  the  Secretary's  Office. 


The  correct  day  of  the  month  and  the  year,  are  the  first 
necessities  of  a  business  letter.  It  would  hardly  seem  neces- 
sary to  mention  this,  if  letters  were  not  constantly  sent 
without  a  date,  or  with  the  name  of  the  day  only.  A  letter 
headed  "  Wednesday  "  tells  its  own  tale  on  Thursday  morning, 
but  gives  little  information  in  that  respect  a  year  or  even  a 
month  later. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  recipient  should  be  set  out 
clearly  at  the  top  of  the  page  on  the  left  side.  The  recipient 
is  then  addressed  as  "  Sir,"  or  "  Dear  Sir,"  in  the  plural, 
"  Dear  Sirs "  or  "  Gentlemen."  The  latter  is  the  usual 
form  of  address  for  a  council,  committee,  Board,  etc.,  the 
former  for  a  business  firm.  Ladies  are  addressed  as  "  Madam," 
"  Dear  Madam,"  or  in  the  plural  "  Mesdames."  A  peer, 
spiritual  or  temporal,  is  addressed  as  "  My  Lord,"  a  peeress 
simply  as  "  Madam."  In  the  case  of  companies,  the  letter  is 
usually  sent  to  the  manager  or  secretary,  who  is  addressed 
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as  "  Sir,"  or  "  Dear  Sir."  As  the  recipient  of  a  business 
letter  is  often  personally  unknown  to  the  writer,  special  care 
must  be  exercised  to  get  his  name  correctly  spelt  and  his 
proper  titles  used.  It  is  impossible  for  any  secretary  always 
to  get  this  information  from  a  letter  which  he  has  to  answer, 
but  a  Directory  or  Blue-book  can  generally  be  consulted 
with  success. 

Business  letters  must  be  clear,  concise  and  to  the  point  ; 
they  must  contain  all  the  information  which  it  is  desired  to 
convey,  and  they  should  contain  nothing  else.  If  the  letter 
is  a  reply  to  a  letter  received,  this  must  be  made  clear  in  the 
opening  paragraph.  If  it  refers  to  a  matter  previously  dis- 
cussed, it  is  well  to  begin  :  "  With  further  reference  to  our 
correspondence,"  or  "  With  further  reference  to  our  inter- 
view." This  saves  time,  and  aids  the  memory  of  the  recie 
pient.  If  the  letter  which  is  being  answered  has  a  referenc- 
number,  this  must,  of  course,  be  quoted,  and  simplifies 
matters.  If  there  is  to  be  an  enclosure  of  any  kind  this  fact 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  text  of  the  letter;  and  should  be 
noted  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  page. 

If  the  letter  gives  a  reply  to  several  questions,  these  should 
be  taken  in  order,  and  each  point  must  be  disposed  of  before 
the  next  is  taken  up.  The  writer  must  on  no  account  repeat 
herself,  or  go  back  and  add  in  a  different  paragraph  some 
forgotten  particular  vitally  affecting  the  point  discussed  in 
an  earlier  portion  of  the  letter.  Either  of  these  defects  gives 
the  appearance  of  muddle,  and  muddle  must  be  avoided 
at  all  costs.  If  the  letter  is  not  perfectly  clear,  if  points  have 
been  left  out,  or  the  reasoning  does  not  appear  cogent,  it  is 
better  to  tear  it  up  and  begin  afresh. 

If  the  letter  is  concerned  with  a  number  of  separate  points, 
these  should  be  dealt  with  in  separate  paragraphs  in  order 
of  importance.  If  the  subject  matter  contains,  as  it  were, 
some  supreme  point,  then  the  early  part  of  the  letter  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  lead  up  to  that  point,  and  paragraphs 
should  be  made  wherever  it  is  desired  to  attract  special 
attention  to  the  ensuing  sentence.     A  business  letter  may 
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much  a  matter  of  construction  as  an  essay  or  a  news- 
paper article,  but  there  is  never  any  justification  for  wandering 
from  the  point,  or  introducing  extraneous  matter. 

A  word  of  warning  to  the  young  secretary  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  A  letter  once  despatched  cannot  be  recalled,  and 
the  secretary  can  hardly  be  too  careful  in  the  consideration 
of  what  she  commits  to  paper.     Apart  from  the  fact  that 

I^^erfect  civility  is  a  sine  qua  non,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
^Kio  charge,  accusation  or  threat  should  ever  be  made  unless 
^^t  can  be  amply  and  fully  substantiated.     Whether,  even  in 
such  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  made,  is  rarely  for  the  secre- 
tary to  decide.     She  should  remember  that  she  is  the  servant 
l^_^f  her  society,  and  that  the  society  will  be  made  responsible 
IH|or  any  statement  that  she  has  put  into  writing.     A  light- 
-hearted accusation  may  land  her    employers    in    the    Law 
Courts.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  advisable  not  to  volunteer 
information.     Where  her  instructions  are  clear,  the  secretary 
should  adhere  to  them  with  absolute  faithfulness.     Where  she 
is  acting  on  her  own  initiative,  she  will  be  well  advised  to  con- 
sider as  extraneous  matter  whatever  does  not  arise  directly 
out  of  the  subject  under  consideration. 

All  letters  of  any  importance  must  be  copied  before  despatch. 
For  this  there  are  several  devices. 

1.  The  copy  by  ordinary  handwriting  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  It  may  conceivably  be  the  only  possible 
method  in  certain  circumstances,  and  if  so  must  be  adopted, 
but  it  is  unsatisfactory  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  It  is  a 
clumsy  method,  wasteful  of  time  and  energy,  and,  moreover, 
the  hand-made  copy  does  not  afford  positive  proof  of  the 
contents  of  the  letter  that  has  been  despatched.     It  may  be 

■a  careless  copy,  or  the  writer  may  have  altered  it  in  detail. 
iA.s  evidence,  therefore,  it  has  not  the  value  of  the  letter-press 
copy,  or  the  typewritten  carbon  copy. 

2.  The  Letter-press  Copy  is  a  method  still  in  vogue 
among  business  men,  and  the  letter-press  is  still  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  equipment  of  most  offices.  The  different 
kinds  of  presses  are  legion,  but  in  each  case  the  principle  is 
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the  same.  The  original  letter  is  written  in  copying  ink, 
or  typed  with  a  copying  ribbon.  Before  despatch  an  impress 
of  it  is  taken  on  the  absorbent  paper  of  the  Letter  Book. 


COPYING   PRESS  ' 

Thus  the  book  contains  a  complete  record  of  all  the  corre- 
spondence sent  out  from  the  office  day  by  day.  To  facilitate 
reference,  the  Letter  Book  has  an  index,  and  every  day  the 
letters  copied  into  the  book  will  be  entered  into  the  index 
at  the  end.  When,  therefore,  it  is  desired  to  know  whether 
a  letter  was  written  to  a  certain  person  or  firm,  at  a  given 
date  in  the  past,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn; up  the  name  in 
the  index  of  the  Letter  Book,  where  the  references  to  the  pages 
on  which  letters  to  that  person  or  firm  are  copied,  will  be  found. 
The  copy  of  the  letter  itself  can  then  be  turned  up,  and 
complete  certainty  is  ensured. 

3.  The  Carbon  Copy.  A  third  method  of  copying  is  by 
means  of  a  carbon  copy  made  on  the  typewriter.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  speediest  method  of  all,  and  involves  no  risk  of 
damaging  the  original  letter.  It  is  possible,  where  a  carbon 
copy  of  a  letter  has  been  taken,  to  file  this  copy  together 
with  the  letter  to  which  it  is  a  reply.  In  this  way  a  complete 
"  dossier  "  can  be  kept  of  all  the  correspondence  relating  to 
a  particular  piece  of  business,  and  reference  to  the  matter 
is  much  simplified.  On  the  other  hand,  the  carbon  copy  can 
be  lost  or  mislaid,  and  it  could  even  be  tampered  with,  while 
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the  letter  book  copy  is    an    absolutely    safe    repository    of 
information,  and  constitutes  unimpeachable  evidence. 

4.  The  Rotary  Copier.  Another  method  of  copying 
letters  is  by  means  of  the  Rotary  Copier.  The  letter  to  be 
copied  is  placed  between  rollers,  and  a  copy  taken  on  a 
continuous  roll  of  paper,  which  is  afterwards  cut  by  means  of 
a  knife  attached  to  the  machine.  In  this  way  a  copy  exactly 
similar  in  character  to  that  made  in  a  press  copy  book  is 
taken  on  a  loose  sheet. 


All  communications  of  any  kind  must  be  entered  into  the 
Postage  Book  before  leaving  the  office.  This  book  contains 
spaces  for  the  entry  of  the  date  of  despatch,  the  name  of  the 
recipient,  the  subject  matter  of  the  letter  and  the  postage. 

The  Postage  Book  serves  not  only  as  an  account  for  the 
stamps  used,  but  as  a  brief  record  of  the  subject  of  the 
correspondence,  and  as  evidence  that  the  letters  in  question 
have  actually  been  despatched.  In  most  cases  the  copy  of 
the  letter,  as  described  above,  would  serve  as  evidence  of  this 
kind.  But  it  may  be  that  the  letter  was  deemed  at  the  time 
too  insignificant  to  copy,  or  it  may  be  that  it  consisted  only 
of  a  receipt  or  a  printed  form,  in  which  case  the  entry  in  the 
Postage  Book  would  be  the  only  evidence  on  the  subject. 


i 


3-(l4i3) 
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Dr. 
^  ®*      received. 


Cr. 


Date. 


Name. 


Subject. 


Postage. 


When  the  letters  have  been  written,  copied  and  entered 
in  the  Postage  Book,  it  only  remains  to  despatch  them.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  place  the  letters  in  the  right  envelopes, 
and,  where  enclosures  are  to  be  sent,  not  to  omit  to  enclose 
them.  The  correct  stamping  of  letters  presents  little  diffi- 
culty since  the  introduction  of  the  penny  rate  for  postal 
packets  up  to  four  ounces  in  weight.  Every  office  should, 
however,  be  provided  with  a  pair  of  letter  scales,  and  a 
Post  Office  Guide,  for  the  elucidation  of  obscure  points  in 
foreign  and  colonial  postage. 

Filing  Correspondence. 

When  the  day's  post  has  been  disposed  of,  the  secretary 
will  probably  feel  that  a  good  piece  of  work  has  been  done, 
but  she  cannot  be  allowed  a  respite  until  all  the  correspondence 
has  been  filed.  The  practice  of  putting  all  letters  received 
into  an  envelope,  box,  drawer  or  india-rubber  band,  to 
await  filing  at  some  later  date,  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
Any  letter  that  is  done  with,  should  be  filed  immediately, 
and  if  more  correspondence  on  the  same  subject  be  expected, 
and  it  is  not  expedient  to  put  away  the  letter  altogether, 
some  temporary  method  of  filing  should  be  adopted. 
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IP  There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  files,  and  they  serve 
so  many  different  purposes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  recommend 
any  kind  for  general  use.  Nothing  except  experience  will 
avail  to  show  what  method  is  best  adapted  to  any  particular 
kind  of  correspondence.  The  simplest  of  all  is  the  indexed  box 
or  envelope.  The  envelope,  which  is  compressible,  takes  up 
least  space,  and  is  best  adapted  for  the  interior  of  a  desk 
or  cupboard  ;  the  box  will  equally  well  stand  on  a  shelf  or 
able.  Either  kind  of  file  can  be  obtained  in  any  one  of  a 
variety  of  standard  sizes. 


If  the  work  of  a  secretary  admits  of  being  divided  up  into 
definite  classes,  a  separate  file  can  be  assigned  to  each  subject 
with  which  she  has  to  deal,  and  the  letters  are  simply  put 
away  in  their  respective  files,  under  the  initial  of  the  name 
of  the  persons  to  which  they  are  addressed.  Every  letter, 
before  being  put  away,  must  be  endorsed,  i.e.,  a  note  must 


1. 
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be  made,  preferably  in  the  top  left  corner,  of  the  fact  that  the 
letter  has  been  answered,  of  the  date  of  the  reply,  and  of  the 
reference  to  the  page  of  the  Letter  Book,  if  any,  in  which 
the  answer  is  copied. 


In  many  offices,  there  is  a  constant  and  fairly  regular 
exchange  of  letters  with  some  persons  or  firms.  These 
persons  or  firms  should  each  have  a  separate  file  devoted  to 
their  use.  This  file  will,  of  course,  not  be  alphabetical,  but  need 
consist  only  of  a  box  or  case,  in  which  the  letters  are  placed 
in  order  of  date.  If  the  outgoing  letters  are  written  on  the 
typewriter  with  a  carbon  copy,  the  copies  will  be  filed  with 
the  letters  received,  so  that  the  whole  packet  will  probably 
be  made  up  of  letters  received  and  letters  sent,  in  regular 
alternation.  This,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  a  very 
convenient  arrangement  for  the  looking  over  of  past  corre- 
spondence. Where  the  copies  of  the  letters  sent  out  are  not 
taken  on  separate  sheets,  but  are  printed  off  in  the  Letter 
Book,  the  reference  to  the  page  of  the  Letter  Book,  on  which 
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the  answer  to  a  given  letter  will  be  found,  is  noted  on  the  letter 
in  the  file,  so  that  the  correspondence  can  be  traced  with 
equal  certainty,  though  with  rather  more  trouble. 


Another  method  of  fihng  to  which  reference  must  be  made 
is  the  Vertical  System  of  filing.  This  system  is  very  useful 
where  there  is  a  large  number  of  correspondents.     The  idea 


Kindly  lent  by  "  The  Library  Bureau,  Ltd.* 


is  to  bring  together  in  one  folder  all  letters  to  and  from  each 
correspondent.  To  do  this,  copies  of  outgoing  letters  are 
taken  by  the  carbon  process  by  typewriter  or  by  machine 
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copier.  Each  copy  is  placed  in  the  folder  ,with  the  letter 
it  answers,  and  the  folders  are  filed  vertically  in  a  cabinet 
drawer  so  that  any  folder  may  be  taken  out  and  put  back 
without  disturbing  the  others. 


Kindly  lent  by  "  The  Library  Bureau,  Ltd." 


For  most  businesses,  Numeric  Filing  is  the  most  convenient. 
The  folders  containing  the  correspondence  are  .usually  made 
of  tough  manilla,  uniform  in  size  and  numbered  consecutively 
from  1  upwards.  The  letters  are  placed  in  order  of  date, 
those  of  the  latest  date  being  in  front.  Every  letter  received 
and  a  copy  of  every  answer  sent  are  marked  with  the  number 
of  that  correspondent's  folder,  and  the  person  who  files  goes 
simply  by  the  number.  The  indexing  of  the  correspondence 
kept  by  this  method  is  done  by  means  of  a  card  index  (see 
below). 

For  some  businesses  Alphabetic  Filing  is  convenient.  In 
this  case  a  folder  is  assigned  to  each  correspondent,  whose 
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name  is  written  on  the  projecting  lip  on  the  back  edge  of  the 
folder.  The  folders  are  filed  alphabetically  with  alphabetic 
guides.  No  card  index  is  necessary  when  this  method  is 
adopted. 

With  regard  to  the  letters  which  cannot  conveniently  be 
filed  away,  because  they  deal  with  a  subject  still  under 
consideration,  some  temporary  expedient  must  be  resorted 
to.  They  may  be  placed  in  pigeon-holes  on  the  secretary's 
desk  (provided  that  the  desk  can  be  closed  over  them),  or  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  separate  alphabetical  file  marked  "  Current 
Business,"  or  "  Business  in  hand."  From  these  temporary 
resting  places,  they  can  be  moved  to  their  permanent  homes, 
as  soon  as  the  matter  to  which  they  refer  is  settled.  Where, 
however,  the  correspondent  is  one  of  those  who  has  a  file 
to  himself,  and  his  file  is  easily  accessible,  there  is  no  excuse 
even  for  this  temporary  expedient. 

The  only  letters  which  may  be  left  loose  in  a  drawer  are 
those  with  which  the  secretary  has  been  unable  to  deal  on 
the  day  of  receipt — a  category  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  should  be  as  small  and  unimportant  as  possible. 


CHAPTER   III 

REGISTERS,    CATALOGUES,   ETC. 

Address  Book. 

The  secretary  of  every  society  must  keep  an  Address  Book 
and  Register  of  Members.  She  must  be  able  to  turn  up  any 
member's  address  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  she  ought  also 
to  be  able  to  produce  information  on  other  matters  without 
delay.  She  may  be  asked  at  any  moment  whether  a  member 
has  paid  her  annual  subscription,  and  if  so,  when  and  what 
was  the  amount  paid. 

The  old-fashioned  kind  of  Address  Book  is  well  known  to 
everyone.  It  is  an  indexed  book,  of  more  or  less  grandeur 
as  to  binding  and  illumination,  the  number  of  pages  allotted 
to  each  letter  being  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 
Thus,  B,  H,  M,  R,  W,  are  allowed  the  maximum  of  space, 
A  and  E  very  little,  Q  the  minimum.  This  arrangement, 
coupled  with  the  index,  would  seem  at  first  to  make  for  a 
high  degree  of  convenience,  but  secretaries  have  not  been 
long  in  discovering  that  the  indexed  register  fails  in  several 
respects,  and  it  has  now  been  practically  superseded  by  the 
card  index  and  loose-leaved  book. 

In  the  first  place,  any  book  register  fails  from  the  alpha- 
betical point  of  view  as  soon  as  there  is  any  change  in  the 
membership  of  a  society.  Members  drop  out,  and  their 
names  must  be  struck  off,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  page  where  this  incident  has  occurred.  But 
further,  new  members  come  in,  and  this  must  eventually 
interfere  with  the  alphabetical  accuracy  of  a  page,  even  if  a 
wide  space  has  been  left  between  any  two  entries  to  allow 
for  this  contingency. 
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Card  Index. 

The   card   index   was   introduced   to   meet   precisely   this 
situation. 


Kindly  lent  by  "  The  Library  Bureau,  Ltd.'* 

Each  member's  name  is  entered  on  a  separate  card,  and 
these  cards  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  in  a  box,  which 
is  made  of  cardboard,  papier  mache,  or  wood.     The  cards 


Kindly  lent  by  "  The  Library  Bureau,  Ltd 
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fit  into  it  exactly,  and  are  secured  by  a  light  metal  rod  which 
runs  along  the  base  of  the  box  and  is  passed  through  a  punched 
hole  in  each  card.  If  it  is  desired  to  take  out  one  or  more 
cards,  the  rod  is  drawn  out,  the  cards  removed,  and  the  rod 
restored  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  rest  of  the 


o 


cards.  "  Guide  "  cards,  marked  A  to  Z  divide  off  the  spaces 
for  each  letter  from  each  other.  The  boxes  are  obtainable 
in  every  size,  and  the  cards  in  every  variety.  The  method 
of  attaching  the  cards  to  the  box  also  varies,  and  there  are 
now  devices  for  enabling  the  cards  to  be  removed  without 
withdrawing  the  securing  rod. 


BOND, 

Archibald,  M.D.  (Oxon) 

F.R.S. 

vSOO  Piccadilly, 

W. 

Elected 

July  1,  1906. 

Served 

on  Committee 

1908-1910 

O 

1 
i 

The  advantages  offered  by  such  a  catalogue  hardly  need 
to  be  pointed  out.  If  a  member  resigns,  his  card  can  be  taken 
out,  but  need  not  be  destroyed  ;  it  can  be  put  away  for 
future  reference,  if  desired.  Every  new  member  is  entered 
on    a    fresh    card,    which    can    be   inserted   in   the    proper 
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alphabetical  place,  without  any  dislocation  or  interference  with 
the  rest  of  the  box.  If  a  member  changes  his  address,  a  new 
card  can  be  made  for  him,  and  no  card  with  alterations  or 
corrections  need  ever  be  left  to  mar  the  neatness  of  the 
catalogue. 

If  it  is  desired  to  keep  any  additional  information  in  the 
register,  this  can  be  added  on  any  card. 

Different  coloured  cards  can  be  used  for  purposes  of  classi- 
fication, e.g.,  life  members  of  a  society  may  be  entered  on 
yellow  cards,  yearly  members  on  white  cards,  temporary 
members  on  pink  cards,  etc.,  etc. 

The  card  may  also  be  used  as  a  record  of  payments  :— 


Spencer,  Charles. 

120  Gordon  Square, 

London,  W.C. 

Jan.    1909 

Subscription 

3 

3 

0 

„       1910 

,,                           .... 

3 

3 

0 

1911 

O 

3 

3 

0 

The  payment  in  question  will,  of  course,  appear  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  Society's  account  books,  but  the  entry 
on  the  card  will  serve  to  give  immediate  information,  while 
it  might  take  some  time  to  find  the  entry  in  the  Cash  Book. 
Indeed,  some  such  system  as  this  is  indispensable  to  a  secre- 
tary, when  she  has  to  make  a  list  of  unpaid  subscriptions, 
in  order  to  send  a  reminder  to  the  defaulters. 

The  possibilities  of  the  card  system  for  cataloguing  are 
immense,  and  the  reader  will  soon  see  how  a  card  index  can 
be  adapted  to  the  filing  of  correspondence,  invoices,  estimates, 
accounts,  etc. 
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The  card  system  has,   however,  two  main   defects  :    the 
catalogue  is  not  easily  portable,  nor  is  it  convenient  to  use  for 


the  addressing   of   envelopes — an   obvious   drawback,    since 
every  secretary  must  frequently  have  occasion  to  circularise 
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her  members.      The  process  of  turning  over  the  cards   in 

the  box  is  slow  and  clumsy,  while,  if  the  cards  are  taken 

out  for  the  purpose,  there  is  every  chance  of    their   being 
disarranged. 

Loose  Leaf  Books. 

The  Loose-leaf  Book  was  designed  to  overcome  this  defect, 
and  combines  to  a  certain  extent,  the  elasticity  of  the  card 
index,  with  the  portability  of  the  ordinary  Address  Book. 


O 


Just  as  in  the  card  catalogue  each  member  has  a  separate 
card  devoted  to  his  use,  so  in  this  register  he  has  an  entire 
page,  and  each  page  is  detachable  and  independent,  so  that 
any  number  of  pages  can  be  removed  or  inserted  at  any 
spot,  without  interfering  with  the  remainder  of  the  book. 
The  removing  or  adding  of  leaves  is  not,  however,  quite  the 
simple  process  which  advertisers  of  loose-leaf  books  would 
have  us  believe,  and  at  the  best  is  much  more  complicated 
than  a  similar  manipulation  of  cards  in  a  catalogue  box. 
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The  clips  which  fasten  together  the  leaves  of  the  book  must 
be  undone,  the  pages  which  cover  the  required  place  must 
first  be  removed,  a  leaf  can  then  be  inserted  or  taken  out, 
the  other  leaves  must  be  replaced,  and  the  clip  restored  to  its 
position.  A  little  practice,  however,  soon  produces  dexterity, 
and  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  Loose-leaf  Book  remains 
a  more  convenient  register  of  addresses  than  the  card  catalogue. 

The  leaves  of  this  kind  of  book  are  generally  made  of  very 
fine  paper  so  as  not  to  make  too  bulky  a  volume,  and  they  are 
generally  much  larger  than  the  catalogue  card,  and  capable 
of  holding  a  good  deal  of  information.  The  illustration  on 
page  29  shows  a  simple  kind  of  ruling,  but  loose-leaf  books 
are  obtainable  with  rulings  of  every  kind  suited  to  different 
purposes  of  classification. 

With  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  card  catalogues,  and 
loose-leaf  books,  as  with  files,  cabinets,  etc.,  nothing  but 
experience  and  a  direct  acquaintance  with  the  subject  matter 
to  be  dealt  with,  will  enable  anyone  to  decide  on  the  kind 
best  suited  to  her  purpose.  Every  up-to-date  stationer  in  a 
large  way  of  business  has  a  stock  of  great  variety,  and  a  secre- 
tary who  is  about  to  start  a  system  of  filing  correspondence, 
or  a  new  register,  cannot  do  better  than  call  at  one  of  these 
places,  and  ask  to  be  shown  all  the  files,  card  catalogue  boxes 
and  loose-leaf  note  books  in  the  shop.  If  she  will  bear  in  mind 
the  principal  features  of  her  work,  and  allow  for  expansion 
in  any  direction,  she  will  probably  have  no  difficulty  in  making 
a  suitable  choice. 


CHAPTER   IV 

MONEY   AND    BANKING 

The  banking  business  of  this  country,  with  its  attendant 
conveniences,  is  so  widespread  and  so  well-known  that  no 
business  person  keeps  more  cash  in  the  office  than  is  required 
for  immediate  needs.  Banking  accounts  are  of  two  kinds  : 
the  Deposit  and  the  Current  Account. 

Kinds  of  Accounts. 

1.  The  Deposit  Account  is  a  kind  of  easy  investment. 
Money  is  placed  on  deposit  at  a  bank  for  safe  keeping  and  to 
earn  interest.  The  would-be  depositor  will  apply  at  the  bank, 
furnished  with  an  introduction  to  the  manager,  and  will  hand 
over  the  counter  whatever  sum  she  wishes  to  deposit.  She 
will  be  given  a  receipt,  or  if  the  amount  of  her  deposit  be 
considerable,  a  Deposit  Pass  Book.  Interest  will  be  paid  on 
this  deposit,  either  at  a  fixed  rate,  or  in  the  absence  of  any 
special  arrangement,  at  a  rate  which  fluctuates  with  the  bank 
rate^,  but  is  generally  1|  per  cent,  below  it.  The  interest 
will  be  credited  to  the  depositor  quarterly  or  half-yearly, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  bank,  and  she  should  hand  in 
her  receipt  at  the  proper  time  to  have  the  interest  added  to 
it ;  or  if  she  possess  a  Deposit  Pass  Book,  she  should  ask 
for  this  from  time  to  time  to  see  if  her  interest  has  been  duly 
entered.  She  will  be  able  to  draw  out  all  or  any  portion  of 
the  money  deposited,  but  will  generally  be  required  to  give 
from  seven  to  fourteen  days'  notice  of  such  intention. 

The  deposit  account  differs  little  from  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  account,  with  which  everyone  is  familiar.  It 
does  not,  however,  share  in  the  absolute  safety  of  the  Post 
Office  account,  nor  can  the  depositor  obtain  her  money  at 
any  place  in  the  country  which  she  chooses  to  name. 

1  The  Bank  Rate  is  the  price  at  vvhicli  the  Bank  of  Kngland  states 
its  wiUingness  to  grant  loans. 
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2.  The  Current  Account  is  the  important  account  for 
business  purposes.  This  kind  of  account  and  the  cheque 
system  which  is  its  principal  feature,  is  an  essentially  British 
institution.  Here  again  the  would-be  client  presents  herself 
at  the  bank  with  an  introduction  to  the  manager,  and  states 
that  she  wishes  to  open  an  account.  The  sum  required  for 
this  purpose  varies  with  the  size  and  importance  of  the  bank, 
the  district  in  which  this  is  situated,  and,  finally,  with  the 
courage  of  the  depositor.  An  important  London  branch  of 
a  joint  stock  bank  will  require  a  balance  of  £70  to  £100  to  be 
kept,  while  a  suburban  or  provincial  bank  may  consent  to 
open  an  account  with  £10.  Whatever  the  sum,  it  will  be 
handed  over,  and  the  depositor  will  register  her  signature  in 
the  bank's  ledger.  Having  registered,  the  novice  must 
remember  to  adhere  exactly  to  the  signature  which  she  has. 
entered  :  if  she  has  signed  Charlotte  Brown  in  the  register, 
she  must  sign  the  cheques  which  she  draws,  and  endorse  those 
which  she  pays  in,  "  Charlotte  Brown,"  and  not  C.  Brown, 
or  C.  J.  Brown,  as  the  fancy  may  take  her. 

The  depositor  will  receive  : — 

1.  A  Cheque  Book. 

2.  A  Paying-in  Book. 

3.  A  Pass  Book. 

Cheques. 

A  cheque  is  defined  by  statute  "  as  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn 
on  a  banker  payable  on  demand."  This  definition,  if  techni- 
cally correct,  is  not  altogether  free  from  the  reproach  of 
explaining  the  unknown  by  the  more  unknown.  On  the 
other  hand  the  meaning  of  cheque  is  unknown  to  hardly 
anyone,  since  the  cheque  is,  in  this  country,  the  commonest 
form  of  payment  for  sums  of  any  consequence.  It  is  simply 
an  order  given  by  any  person  who  has  money  deposited  on 
a  current  account,  to  her  banker  to  pay  out  of  this  amount 
the  sum  named  to  the  person  specified.  The  person  who 
gives  this  order,  i.e.,  who  writes  the  cheque,  is  called  "  the 
drawer,"  the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  to  be  paid  is  called 
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"  the  payee."     A  cheque  may  be  made  out  "  to  Bearer  "  or 
"  to  Order." 


i 

No. 

60 

—  1308 

F 

July   1 

St.    19.. 

1 

BARCLAY 

&  COMPAN\ 
Peterborough. 

',    LIMITED, 

(      2^       \ 

PAY  Mr.   W.  F. 

White 

or  Bearer 

1    Stump.  J 

Five 

Pounds  five 

shillings  and 

sixpence. 

£5-5 

-6. 

Charlotte 

Broivn. 

{a) 


60 

No. 

—  1308 

F 

July   Is/, 

19.. 

BARCLAY 

&   COMPANY. 
Peterborough. 

LIMITED. 

( 

Stamp,  j 

PAY  Mr.   W.  F 

White 

or  Order 

kJ 

Five 

Pounds  five 

shillings  and  sixpence. 

£S-S 

-6. 

Charlotte  Brown. 

(^) 


The  first  cheque  (a)  payable  to  Mr.  W.  F.  White  or 
bearer,  can  be  cashed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  White  without  further 
formality.  The  second  cheque  (/;)  which  is  made  out  to 
Mr.  W.  F.  White  or  order,  must  be  endorsed,  i.e.,  Mr.  W.  F. 
White  must  write  W.  F.  White  across  the  back  of  the  cheque 
before  he  can  get  the  money  from  the  bank. 

3— (1413) 
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Both  these  cheques  are  "  open,"  that  is,  they  can  be  handed 
over  the  counter  at  Barclay's  by  Mr.  W.  F.  White,  and  he 
will  receive  the  money,  as  soon  as  the  cashier  has  satisfied 
himself  that  the  signature  is  that  of  their  client,  Charlotte 
Brown,  and  in  the  case  of  the  order  cheque,  that  Mr.  W.  F. 
White  has  properly  endorsed  it. 

Grossed  Cheques. 

A  cheque  is  said  to  be  crossed  when  two  parallel  lines  are 
drawn  across  the  face  of  the  cheque,  and  the  words  "  &  Co/' 
are  written  between  these  lines. 


No. 

60 

—  1308 

F 

/  ^ 
/ 

/        July    1st. 

19.. 

BARCLAY 

&   COM^ANV 
Peter^orou|fn. 

/         / 

(  LIMITED. 

\  Stamp  j 

Pay 

Mr.   VV. 

F. 

U/ftite     . 

/ 

or   Order 

V_y 

Five 

Pounds 

five 

/shillirJs 

and 

sixpence. 

£5-5-6. 

/ 

/ 

Charlotte  Brown. 

A  crossed  cheque  cannot  be  cashed  over  the  counter,  but 
must  be  paid  into  a  bank.     If   the   cheque  is  paid  into  the 
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ac 
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payee's  own  banking  account,  the  sum  specified  in  the  cheque 
will  be  collected  from  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  by  Mr.  White's 
banker,  and  placed  by  him  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  White's 
account.  In  the  event  of  the  payee  not  having  a  banking 
account,  the  best  course  to  adopt  is  to  ask  a  friend  who  has 

banking  account,  to  cash  the  cheque  and  pay  it  into  his 
wn  account. 

If  the  space  between  the  lines  of  the  crossed  cheque  is  left 
blank  (except  for  the  words  "  &  Co.")  as  in  the  illustration 
on  page  34,  the  cheque  is  said  to  be  crossed  "  generally,"  and 
can  be  paid  in  to  any  bank  whatsoever.  If  the  name  of  a  par- 
ticular bank  is  filled  in  between  the  crossed  lines,  the  cheque 
can  still  be  paid  in  to  any  bank,  but  the  banker  on  whom 

I  he  cheque  is  drawn,  i.e.,  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  will  hand  over 
he  sum  specified  to  no  bank  but  the  one  mentioned.  In 
his  case  the  cheque  is  said  to  be  crossed  "  specially.".- 


60 
No.  —  1308 

F 


73 
C 

3 
O 

X 


BARCLAY 


'g  PAY   Mr.   W.  F 
Five  Pounds  five 


July  \st,  19.. 
IMITED.  /^"^ 

I    Stamp.    J 

Order      \^^^ 


sixpence. 


Charlotte  Brown. 


(^ 


It  follows  that  as  a  medium  of  transmission,  an  order 
cheque  is  a  safer  instrument  than  a  bearer  cheque  ;  a  crossed 
cheque  is  less  liable  to  abuse  than  an  open  one,  and  of  crossed 
cheques,  a  cheque  crossed  specially  is  safer  than  a  cheque 
crossed  generally. 

In  making  out  a  cheque,  the  drawer  must  be  careful  to  guard 
against  all  possibility  of  fraud.     Both  the  written  out  sum  and 
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the  figures  should  be  begun  at  the  extreme  left-hand  corner 
of  the  cheque,  and  no  mterval  should  be  left  (cf.  the  illustration 
given  on  page  35)  between  the  words  "  five  "  and  "  pounds," 
or  between  the  figures  in  the  line  below.  The  readers  of  Mr. 
Galsworthy's  Justice  will  hardly  require  this  admonition. 
A  useful  precaution  often  taken  is  that  of  writing  across  the 
cheque  the  nearest  round  sum,  of  which  the  amount  of  the 
cheque  falls  short.  In  the  cheque  made  out  on  page  35,  we 
should  write  "  Under  six  pounds  "  in  some  unoccupied  space. 
(See  d.) 

Another  precaution,  not  against  the  possible  tampering 
with  the  figures  on  the  cheque,  but  against  the  theft  of  the 
cheque  itself,  is  effected  by  writing  the  words  "  Not 
negotiable  "  across  the  face  of  the  cheque. 


60 
No.  —  1308 

F 


July  \st,  19. 


BARCLAY   &   CG^™.NY,/llMITED. 

Pe^lK2T0Uglu 

PAY  Mv.  W.  F,  wAite     /  or  Order 

Five  pounds,  five  /hillineS  and  sixpence. 

£S-S-Q.  ^         /  Charlotte  Brown. 


This  means  that  the  person  who  parts  with  the  cheque 
cannot  give  a  better  title  than  she  herself  possesses.  Thus 
we  will  suppose  that  the  cheque  is  stolen  from  Mr.  White 
by  a  certain  miscreant  X,  who  before  disappearing  from  the 
neighbourhood,  gets  his  butcher,  who  has  trusted  him,  to 
cash  it.  If  the  cheque  is  not  protected  by  the  words  "  not 
negotiable,"  the  butcher  will  have  a  claim  on  Mrs.  Brown's 
account  at  Barclay's  for  the  amount  which  he  has  himself 
handed  over  to  X.     If,  however,  the  cheque  were  marked 
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not  negotiable,"  as  in  (e),  the  bank  would  refuse  to  pay  the 
"amount  to  any  account  but  Mr.  White's.  The  butcher,  who 
had  cashed  the  cheque  for  X,  would  have  no  redress,  and 
accordingly  tradesmen  and  others,  who  often  accommodate 
their  customers  by  cashing  cheques,  are  chary  of  doing  so 
when  the  cheque  is  marked  "  not  negotiable." 

So  long  as  a  cheque  has  not  been  presented  for  payment  the 
drawer  has  power  to  countermand  it.  Thus  if  she  supposes 
that  it  has  been  lost  in  the  post,  or  has  fallen  into  the  wrong 
hands,  she  should  at  once  communicate  with  her  bankers, 
and  ask  them  not  to  cash  this  cheque  when  it  is  presented. 
She  will,  of  course,  give  them  exact  particulars  of  the  cheque, 
i.e.,  the  name  of  the  person  in  whose  favour  it  has  been  drawn, 
the  date,  the  amount,  and  the  number  of  the  cheque.  All 
these  particulars  are  entered  in  the  counterfoil  of  her  cheque 
book,  and  can  be  turned  up  at  any  moment. 


60 
No.  —  130S 

July  \st,   19 

BARCLAY   &   COMPAiSTY.   /iMITED 
Peterborough, 

PAY   Mr.  W.  F.  Whi/e        /  or  Order 

five.  H.y 

Five  Founds  ien  shillings /and.  sixpence. 
5  C.B. 

H  R 

£&-lO-G.  /         /  Charlotte  Brown. 

•  /  Helen  Black. 


if) 


If  an  error  is  made  in  the  cheque,  it  must  be  corrected  in 
ink,  i.e.,  the  word  or  figure  must  be  crossed  through,  the 
correct  word  or  figure  must  be  substituted,  and  the  alteration 
must  be  initialled  by  the  drawer.     No  attempt  must  be  made 
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to  rub  out  with  an  ink  eraser.  If,  as  frequently  happens  in 
the  case  of  societies  or  institutions,  two  or  more  signatures 
are  required  for  the  cheque,  both  the  signatories  must  initial 
the  alterations  in  each  place. 

A  cheque,  in  order  to  be  a  legal  instrument  of  transmission 
need  not  necessarily  be  made  out  on  the  forms  provided  by  the 
bank.  A  person  possessed  of  a  bank  balance  may,  in  case  of 
need,  write  out  the  formula  of  a  cheque  on  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper,  and  provided  that  she  affix  a  two-penny  stamp,  this 
rough-and-ready  cheque  will  pass  muster,  and  the  bank  will 
cash  it  on  demand.  Bankers  do  not,  however,  like  this  kind 
of  irregularity,  which  obviously  increases  the  possibility 
of  fraud  and  forgery,  and  they  discourage  the  practice 
of  drawing  cheques  on  blank  sheets  of  paper,  as  much  as 
possible. 

Paying-in. 

The  paying-in  of  money  to  the  bank  is  attended  by  little 
formality  in  the  case  of  private  individuals  with  small  accounts. 
The  customer  takes  her  money  to  the  bank,  the  cashier 
obligingly  fills  in  the  amount  on  a  paying-in  sHp  which  always 
lies  at  hand,  and  the  customer  signs  the  slip.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  volume  of  business  transacted  is  considerable,  the 
customer  has  a  paying-in  book,  of  which  she  will  use  one 
page  for  each  transaction. 

Each  page  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  perforated  line, 
and  contains  all  the  information  in  duplicate.  The  right  side 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  bank,  the  left  side  for  the  use 
of  the  customer. 

The  money  to  be  paid  in  must  be  carefully  counted  and 
entered  in  the  appropriate  spaces.  The  cash,  in  the  specimen 
page,  is  entered  first  and  totalled,  then  the  bank  notes  and 
finally  the  cheques.  If  there  are  money  and  postal  orders 
to  be  paid  in,  they  should  be  entered  after  the  cheques.  The 
cheques  should  be  entered  in  order  of  size,  and  to  facilitate 
the  cashier's  work,  should  be  made  up  into  a  bundle  in  the 
same  order. 
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Endorsements. 


The  cheques  to  be  paid  in  should  be  carefully  scrutinised 
to  ensure  that  no  omission  has  been  allowed  to  pass,  and  that 
they  have  been  properly  endorsed.  All  cheques  made  out 
"  to  order  "  must  be  endorsed,  and  the  endorsement  must 
agree  in  every  respect  with  the  name  of  the  payee  as  written 
in  the  cheque.  If  the  payee's  name  has  been  mis-spelt  by 
the  drawer,  the  payee  must  mis-spell  it  in  exactly  the  same 
way  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  cheque,  and  must  append  the 
correct  spelling  beneath.  Thus  if  the  payee  be  one  Agnes 
Greatorex,  and  the  cheque  has  been  made  out  to  Agnes 
Greatrix,  she  must  endorse  : 

Agnes  Greatrix 
Agnes  Greatorex, 
and  if  she  be  secretary  of  the  Royal  Philosophic  Society,  and 
the  cheque  has  been  made  out  to  :    The  Secretary,   Royal 
Philosophic  Society,  she  will  endorse  : 
Agnes  Greatorex, 
Secretary,  Royal  Philosophic  Society. 
If  the  cheque  has  been  made  out  impersonally  to  :    The 
Royal  Philosophic  Society,  she  will  endorse  : 
p.p.  Royal  Philosophic  Society, 
Agnes  Greatorex, 
Secretary. 
If  a  cheque  is  drawn  in  favour  of  a  married  woman,  and 
her  husband's  Christian  name  is  given,  as,  for  example,  in  a 
cheque  made  out  to  :  Mrs.  Charles  Spencer,  she  must  endorse  : 
Mary  Spencer, 

Wife  of  Charles  Spencer. 
If  a  cheque  is  made  out  to  a  married  woman  in  her  maiden 
name,  she  must  endorse  in  her  married  name  and  add  her 
maiden  name  : 

Mary  Spencer, 

nee  Charlton. 
All  cheques  received,  if  they  are  not  already  crossed,  should 
be  crossed,  before  being  paid  in.     The  simplest  method  is  to 
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have  a  rubber  stamp,  and  to  stamp  all  open  cheques  and  postal 
orders  with  this  before  banking. 


(1) 


(2) 
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Money  orders  can  be  paid  into  the  bank,  with  or  without 
the  payee's  signature.  Postal  orders  must  have  the  name  of 
the  recipient  entered  in  the  body  of  the  order,  but  do  not 
require  his  signature.  A  person  who  has  received  a  blank 
postal  order,  and  wishes  to  pay  this  into  the  bank,  need  only 
enter  his  name  once,  as  payee. 

The  cashier,  to  whom  the  money  and  book  are  handed, 
will  first  count  the  cash,  examine  the  cheques  and  verify  the 
addition.  If  everything  is  correct,  he  will  tear  out  the  slip 
at  the  perforation,  and  initial  the  counterfoil.  This  signature 
will  serve,  so  far  as  the  depositor  is  concerned,  as  evidence 
that  the  money  has  been  received  by  the  bank. 

Bank  Pass  Book. 

It  will  now  only  remain  for  the  depositor  to  assure  herself 
from  time  to  time  that  her  payments  have  been  duly 
"  credited  "  to  her  in  the  bank's  books,  and  similarly  that  she 
has  been  "  debited  "  with  her  expenditure,  i.e.,  with  the  cheques 
that  she  has  drawn.  The  bank  keeps  a  special  account  book, 
called  the  "  Pass  Book,"  for  the  benefit  of  each  customer, 
and  the  customer  can  ask  for  this  book  whenever  she  chooses. 
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in  order  to  check  the  bank's  account  of  her  transactions  with 
them. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  represent  the  Pass  Books 
of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Brown  and  Mr.  W.  F.  White  respectively. 
In  the  first  case  the  cheques  paid  out  by  Mrs.  Brown  are 
entered  on  the  left  side  of  the  book,  the  sum  she  receives  are 


Charlotte  Brown 

In  account   with 

Messrs.    BARCLAY   &   COMPANY,    LIMITED, 

Peterborough. 

Dr.  Cr. 


19.. 
July  1 


W.  F.  White 
Cheque-book 


19.. 
July  1 

„  20 


Balance  frwd. 
Cash 


156 
14 


10 


entered  on  the  right.  The  second  illustration,  taken  from 
another  bank,  enters  the  customer's  receipts  on  the  left,  his 
expenditure  on  the  right.  This  difference  in  book-keeping 
is  simply  due  to  the  different  customs  of  the  two  banks — ■ 
in  the  one  case  the  customer  is  "  in  account  with  the  Bank," 
in  the  second  the  bank  is  "  in  account  with  the  customer." 
These  technical  variations  in  method  are  of  no  particular 
interest  to  the  customer,  who  is  only  concerned  to  note  that 
her  receipts  are  all  duly  entered  on  the  one  side  of  the  book, 
and  her  expenditure  on  the  other. 
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*Among  the  expenses  it  will  be  noted  appears  the  cost  of 
the  cheque  book,  which  is  entered  to  the  customer  as  soon  as 
she  receive^  her  book.  Other  entries  over  which  she  has 
Httle  control,  are  the  bank  charges,  i.e.,  charges  made  on  the 
collection  of  cheques  and  commission  on  the  account.  In  the 
case  of  large  accounts,  where  a  considerable  balance  is  kept 
with  the  bank  always,  no  charge  is  made  by  the  bank,  but  if 
l^he  account  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  trouble  given, 
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i.e.,  with  the  number  of  the  cheques  drawn,  it  is  usual  for  the 
bank  to  make  a  charge,  either  a  percentage  on  the  with- 
drawals, or  a  fixed  sum  of  one  or  two  guineas  a  year.  This 
charge  the  customer  will  find  entered  from  time  to  time  in 
her  book.  A  charge  of  sixpence  on  the  collection  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  cheques  is  made  for  each  such  cheque  in  every 
account. 
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When  the  depositor  has  satisfied  herself  that  the  Pass 
Book  contains  a  correct  record  to  date  of  her  transactions 
with  the  bank,  she  should  return  the  Pass  Book,  and  leave 
it  with  the  bank,  until  she  has  occasion  to  require  it 
again. 


CHAPTER  V 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE,   ETC. 

Receipts. 

If  a  society  has  no  official  treasurer,  it  is  part  of  the  secretary's 
duty  to  receive  and  to  administer  its  funds,  A  newly  appointed 
secretary  should  always  satisfy  herself  on  two  points  before 
taking  up  her  work.  In  the  first  place  she  must  see  that  the 
accounts  which  she  is  taking  over  are  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition, i.e.,  that  they  have  been  audited  and  certified  as 
correct  by  a  public  accountant.  ^  In  the  second  place  she 
should  assure  herself  that  the  persons  responsible  for  her 
appointment  have  given  her  name  to  the  society's  bankers, 
and  have  informed  them  that  the  new  secretary  has  power 
to  draw  aud  endorse  cheques  on  the  society's  account.  It 
will  then  be  necessary  for  the  secretary  to  register  her  signature 
in  the  Bank's  books  without  delay. 

The  funds  of  a  society  usually  come  in  in  the  shape  of 
(1)  subscriptions  and  donations,  (2)  payments  for  value 
received.  The  former  are  probably  due  at  a  fixed  date,  and 
will  accordingly  come  in  more  or  less  at  the  same  time  every 
year.  The  secretary  will  have  an  official  receipt  book.  (See 
next  page.) 

If  the  subscription  be  a  fixed  one,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of 
clubs,  the  amount  may  either  be  printed,  or  may  be  put 
in  by  means  of  a  rubber  stamp.  If,  as  is  more  usual,  the  sums 
paid  vary,  the  amount  received  must  be  written  in  on  each 
receipt.  A  penny  stamp  must  be  affixed  if  the  sum  received 
is  £2  or  more,  and  where  the  volume  of  business  is  large,  it 
is  convenient  to  have  separate  receipt  books,  one  for  sums  of 
£2  and  more,  where  the  stamp  will  be  printed  on  each  receipt 

1  A  secretary,  who  is  leaving  her  employment,  should  take  a  similar 
precaution,  that  is,  she  should  insist  on  having  her  accounts  audited 
and  certified  before  handing  them  on  to  her  successor. 
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form,  and  one  for  smaller  sums.  Separate  receipt  books 
may  be  kept  for  different  classes  of  receipts,  e.g.,  donations, 
sundry  payments.  No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  on 
this  subject,  and  the  secretary  must  be  guided  by  con- 
siderations of  convenience,  and  regard  for  the  society's 
printing  bill. 
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j          No.  75 
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;: 

III 

ii 

£       •        • 

:      /           ;           ; 

:                                           Secretary. 

Acknowledgment  of  Receipts. 

All  remittances  must  be  acknowledged  by  return  of  post, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  entry  on  the 
counterfoil  of  the  receipt  book  corresponds  in  every  particular 
with  the  receipt  itself.  The  receipt  is  sent  with  a  covering 
leaf,  generally  a  printed  sheet  bearing  the  name  and  address 
of  the  society  and  the  words  "  With  the  Secretary's  Compli- 
ments." Receipts  may  be  sent  by  halfpenny  post,  provided 
that  the  written  matter  refers  solely  to  the  subject  matter 
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of  the  receipt,  or  that  it  consists  of  formulas  of  courtesy  or 
convention,  not  exceeding  five  words  or  initials. 

The  secretary  will  carefully  scrutinise  every  remittance 
before  sending  an  acknowledgment.  If  the  remittance  be  in 
the  form  of  a  cheque,  she  will  note  (1)  that  the  date  is  correct, 
(2)  that  the  sum  in  figures  corresponds  to  the  sum  in  words, 
and  that  both  agree  with  the  amount  which  the  sender  is 
liable  for,  or  at  any  rate  is  expected  to  send,  and  (3)  that  the 
cheque  is  duly  signed. 

If  the  remittance  be  made  by  money  order,  postal  order,  or 
in  cash,  the  secretary  will  only  be  concerned  to  see  that  the 
amount  paid  is  correct,  and  in  the  case  of  postal  orders,  that 
these  are  not  more  than  three  months  old,  reckoning  from  the 
last  day  of  the  month  of  issue.  If  the  amount  falls  short 
of  the  expected  subscription,  a  poHte  note  should  at  once 
be  despatched  to  the  sender,  pointing  out  the  fact,  and  asking 
(where  the  subscription  is  a  voluntary  one)  whether  there 
has  been  any  error.  If  a  larger  sum  is  received,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  member  meant  to  increase 
his  subscription,  or  make  a  special  donation,  this  should  also 
be  inquired  into,  or  if  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  special 
generosity,  and  any  fear  of  discouraging  this  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  the  increased  contribution  may  simply  be  acknowledged 
with  special  thanks. 

Paying  in  Receipts. 

All  sums  received  must  be  paid  into  the  bank  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  In  no  case  whatever,  in  no  business,  however 
unimportant,  may  receipts  be  used  as  current  cash  for  purposes 
of  expenditure.  Postal  orders  are  liable  to  a  second  payment 
of  the  original  poundage,  if  not  paid  in  within  three  months 
of  the  date  of  issue,  but  it  would  argue  gross  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  secretary  to  keep  a  postal  order  for  as  many  weeks. 
Cheques  become  invalidated  by  lapse  of  time,  but  should  in 
any  case  never  be  kept  more  than  a  few  days,  as  they  are 
liable  to  be  rendered  worthless  by  the  death  or  insolvency  of 
the  drawer. 
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At  the  earliest  opportunity,  therefore,  the  secretary  will 
pay  in  her  receipts  (v.  pp.  38-9)  and  will  make  the  necessary 
entries  in  her  Cash  Book.  The  cash  {which  signifies  cheques, 
notes  and  orders  as  well  as  coin),  must  be  kept  in  a  safe,  or 
strong  cash-box,  until  the  time  has  arrived  for  banking. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  lay  down  precise  rules  regarding  the 
business  connected  with  expenditure,  since  the  procedure 
must  vary  very  considerably  in  different  offices.  Payments 
may  be  made  weekly,  monthly  or  quarterly,  and  probably 
every  secretary  will  have  some  payments  belonging  to  each 
of  these  categories. 

Orders. 

For  all  goods  ordered  on  credit,  a  note  or  copy  of  the  order 
sent  out  must  be  kept,  and  these  notes  should  be  kept  in  an 
alphabetical  file.  Further,  it  must  be  insisted  that  an  invoice 
be  sent  with  all  the  goods  supplied.  These  invoices  are  com- 
pared with  the  orders,  and  are  themselves  kept  in  an  alpha- 
betical file,  until  the  monthly  or  quarterly  bill  comes  in. 
Finally,  the  bills  are  checked  from  the  invoices,  and  are 
pinned  together,  and  kept  in  a  safe  place, — a  cabinet  drawer, 
or  file, — until  the  time  for  payment  has  arrived. 

In  commercial  undertakings  book-keeping  by  double  entry 
is  an  absolute  rule.  In  this  case,  the  amounts  due  from  the 
firm  are  entered  into  the  firm's  books,  as  soon  as  any  invoice 
announcing  the  despatch  of  goods  is  received.  The  books 
themselves  therefore  contain  a  complete  record  of  all  trans- 
actions, and  of  all  the  sums  due  either  from  the  firm  to  its 
customers,  or  from  the  customers  to  the  firm.  In  the  case 
of  most  societies  and  institutions,  however,  which  are  non- 
trading  bodies,  this  system  would  involve  an  arduous  and 
unnecessary  amount  of  book-keeping,  and  the  secretary  of 
a  society  will  do  very  well,  if  she  ensures  : 

1,  That  an  exact  note  is  kept  of  every  order  sent  out. 

2.  That  an  invoice  is  received  with  all  goods  supplied  to 

her. 
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3.  That  this  invoice  corresponds  with  (a)  the  order  sent, 
{b)  the  goods  received. 

4.  That  the  account  received  is  an  exact  copy  of  all  the 
invoices  covering  the  same  period  of  time,  i.e.,  that  it 
contains  all  the  goods  specified  in  the  invoice,  at  the 
price  quoted  in  the  invoice,  and  that  it  contains 
nothing   besides. 

When  the  invoice  has  been  checked  with  the  order,  it 
becomes  unnecessary  to  keep  the  original  order.  And  when 
the  bill  has  been  checked  with  the  invoices,  it  becomes  not 
only  unnecessary  but  actually  confusing  to  keep  the  invoices. 
All  these,  therefore,  should  be  destroyed. 

An  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  orders  not  for 
goods  to  be  supplied,  but  for  work  to  be  done,  as,  e.g.,  where 
an  order  is  given  for  repairs  to  the  building  in  which  the 
society  is  housed.  Here  no  invoice  can  be  sent,  and  the 
original  order  must  therefore  be  kept  until  the  bill  comes  in. 
It  may  even  be  desirable  to  keep  the  order  for  reference  in  the 
future,  and  in  this  case  it  will  be  filed  with  ordinary  corre- 
spondence, but  care  will  be  taken  to  note  on  the  document 
that  the  work  referred  to  has  been  paid  for,  and  reference 
will  be  given  to  the  date  of  payment,  and  the  Cash  Book  entry. 

Payments. 

Payments  can  be  made  either  in  coin,  or  by  cheque,  and  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  cash  received  must  not 
on  any  account  be  taken  for  the  purposes  of  expenditure. 
For  cash  payments,  it  is  usual  to  draw  a  cheque,  entered  in 
the  books  as  Petty  Cash,  and  a  secretary  or  treasurer  will  be 
guided  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  in  fixing  the  sort 
of  sum  that  she  will  draw  from  time  to  time,  and  keep  for 
making  small  cash  payments.  Large  bills  are  most  con- 
veniently paid  by  cheque,  but  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid 
down,  and  every  secretary  will  find  by  experience  which  is 
the  most  convenient  method  to  adopt. 

Similarly,  the  amount  of  actual  financial  responsibility  in 
the  secretary's  hands  will  vary  with  the  office  she  holds.     It 
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may  be  that  ordinary  expenditure  is  left  entirely  to  her 
judgment.  In  that  case  she  must  choose  with  the  greatest 
care  what  firms  she  will  deal  with  ;  she  should  obtain  estimates, 
wherever  possible,  for  work  to  be  done,  and  in  every  case 
where  a  new  kind  of  expenditure  is  to  be  initiated,  she  should 
obtain  all  possible  information  regarding  costs  beforehand, 
and  invite  competitive  estimates  from  different  firms.  If 
the  work  to  be  estimated  for  is  considerable,  it  is  only  fair  to 
let  the  different  firms  know  that  the  estimates  asked  for  are 
competitive,  and  the  information  received  from  each  must 
be  treated  as  confidential.  To  beat  down  A  by  telling  him 
that  B  has  sent  in  a  lower  tender,  is  a  practice  not  to  be 
recommended. 

As  soon  as  it  has  been  decided  to  accept  one  of  the  estimates 
received,  the  firm  in  question  must  be  communicated  with, 
and  the  unsuccessful  competitors  should  be  informed  that 
their  tender  has  not  been  accepted. 

In  many  societies  and  institutions,  however,  the  expenditure 
is  arranged  on  definite  hnes,  and  little  authority  is  left  to  the 
secretary.  But  it  still  remains  her  duty  to  watch  costs  and 
prices,  and  to  keep  her  council  informed  of  improvements 
that  might  be  made,  or  economies  that  might  be  effected. 
And  in  all  cases,  it  is  her  duty  to  transact  the  financial  business 
carefully  and  punctually.  It  is  advisable  to  have  definite 
arrangements  with  all  tradesmen  regarding  the  dates  of  pay- 
ment, and  to  adhere  to  these  arrangements  with  absolute 
faithfulness. 

All  payments  must  be  duly  acknowledged,  and  the  secre- 
tary will  be  required  to  produce  receipts  or  vouchers  for  the 
smallest  of  cash  payments.  If  there  are  wages  to  be  paid, 
these  can  be  entered  in  a  book,  or  on  a  wages  sheet,  and  every 
employee,  clerk  or  servant,  including  the  charwoman,  must 
sign  his  or  her  name  against  every  sum  received.  If  a  mes- 
senger be  sent  out  to  buy  sealing-wax  or  red  tape,  or  a  reel  of 
cotton,  he  must  be  instructed  to  bring  back  a  bill  for  the 
amount  paid. 

For   remittances  sent  by  post,   tradesmen   will  send    in 
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receipts  without  additional  pressure,  but  the  secretary 
shcmld  insist  on  having  the  detailed  account  returned,  and  not 
simply  a  printed  receipt  affixed  to  a  blank  sheet  bearing  tlie 
words  "  To  Goods,"  or  "  Account  rendered."  As  a  voucher 
for  the  amount  spent,  this  might  be  sufficient,  but  it  is  not 
adequate  evidence  for  value  received,  nor  would  it  enable 
the  secretary  to  detect  the  error,  if  any  item  were  charged 
again  by  mistake. 

Private  individuals  are  seldom  as  punctilious  about  ac- 
knowledgments as  business  houses,  and  it  frequently  requires 
a  considerable  amount  of  pressure  to  obtain  receipts  from 
them.  In  any  case,  whenever  a  remittance  is  sent,  the 
secretary  should  send  a  brief  covering  note,  requesting  the 
favour  of  an  acknowledgment,  and  if  the  acknowledgment 
does  not  come  within  a  few  days,  she  must  write  again  and 
inquire  if  by  any  chance  the  remittance  has  miscarried. 

Receipts  must  be  preserved  with  the  greatest  care.  They 
should  be  clipped  together  in  order  of  date,  and  filed  in  an 
easily  accessible  place,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  constantly 
wanted  for  reference.  Receipts  for  cheque  and  for  cash 
payments  should  be  kept  in  separate  bundles,  and  the  order 
of  date  must  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  each  case.  All  receipts 
will  have  to  be  produced  for  inspection  at  the  audit  of  the 
society's  accounts,  and  unless  they  are  kept  in  order  and  up 
to  date,  much  unnecessary  trouble  is  given  to  the  auditors. 

After  the  audit,  the  receipts  can  be  packed  away,  but  it 
is  always  advisable  to  have  them  accessible  for  reference  if 
required. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   INVESTMENT   OF   MONEY 

How  is  money  invested  ?  What  should  it  be  invested  in  ? 
The  first  question  is  easily  answered  ;  to  the  second  no  general 
reply  can  be  given,  and  it  is  only  safe  to  premise  that  the 
novice  is  hardly  fitted  to  choose  her  own  investments,  and 
should  consult  a  broker  whom  she  has  reason  to  trust. 

No  one  should,  however,  trust  her  affairs  blindly  to  the 
care  of  another,  however  honourable  and  scrupulous  that 
other  may  be.  The  investor  should  be  guided  in  the  choice 
of  her  investment  by  an  expert,  but  she  must  understand  the 
nature  of  the  transactions  gone  through,  and  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  things  with  which  she  is  dealing. 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

The  easiest  and  safest  way  of  keeping  money  is  by  deposit 
in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  Money  can  be  paid  into  a 
Savings  Bank  account  at  any  time  or  place,  and  in  any 
quantity  ;  it  can  be  withdrawn  at  a  few  days'  notice,  and  is 
known  to  be  perfectly  safe.  But  the  Post  Office  will  not 
accept  more  than  £50  in  any  one  year,  or  £200  altogether. 
When  a  deposit  account  reaches  this  figure,  the  Post  Office 
offers  to  invest  the  sum  on  behalf  of  the  depositor  in  Govern- 
ment Stock,  and  will  allow  her  to  start  afresh  with  her  account. 
When  the  sum  of  £200  has  been  reached  for  the  second  time, 
however,  the  Post  Office  will  do  nothing  further  to  encourage 
her.  Moreover,  it  pays  her  no  more  than  2 J  per  cent,  on  her 
deposits. 

Bank  Deposit  Account. 

The  Deposit  account  of  a  bank  is  opened  to  the  last-named 
objection,  and  does  not  offer  the  security  of  the  Post  Office. 
For  the  capitalist,  who  desires  a  higher  rate  of  remuneration 
than  2 J  per  cent,  there  is  no  alternative  but  the  Stock  Market, 
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where  she  will  find  a  wide  choice  covering  every  variety  of 
rate  of  return,  and  vast  divergencies  in  the  matter  of  security. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  at  this  date  to  warn  the  investor 
against  companies  of  unUmited  liability.  Such  companies 
have  practically  ceased  to  offer  their  stock  to  the  public. 
Within  the  range  covered  by  Limited  Liability  Companies, 
the  investor  stands  to  lose,  in  the  last  resort,  only  the  precise 
amount  which  she  has  invested,  plus  the  amount  uncalled  on 
the  shares  held. 

Limited  Liability  Companies. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  capital  of  Limited  Liability  concerns 

fn  to  the  investing  public,  is  divided  into  : — 
1.  Debenture  Stock. 
2.  Preference  Shares,  or  Preference  Stock. 
3.  Ordinary  Shares,  or  Ordinary  Stock. 

And  first  as  to  the  difference  between  Stock  and  Shares. 
This  difference  has  been  legally  defined  : 

"  Shares  in  a  company,  as  shares,  cannot  be  bought  in  small 
fractions  of  any  amount,  but  the  consolidated  stock  of  a  com- 
pany can  be  bought,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  stock  of  the 
public  debt  can  be  bought,  split  up  into  as  many  portions 
as  you  like,  and  sub-divided  into  as  small  fractions  as  you 
please." 

Thus  if  a  company  issues  shares  of  the  value  of  £\,  or  £5, 
or  £10  each,  the  investor  may  purchase  one  or  many  shares 
of,  £1,  or  £5,  or  £10,  but  she  cannot  purchase  any  quantity 
less  than  £1,  or  £5,  or  £10,  or  any  quantity  that  is  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  £1,  or  £5,  or  £10  respectively.  In  short,  the  shares 
are  indivisible.  In  the  case  of  stock,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
can  purchase  any  sum  whatever,  always  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  quantity  required  is  on  the  market,  and  there  is 
nothing  inherently  impossible  in  the  purchase  of  Is.  of  consols. 

Shares  are  not  necessarily  "  fully  paid  up."  A  company 
may  issue  £5  shares,  but  may  find  that  it  does  not  at  first 
require  all  the  capital,  and  may  therefore  call  up  only  £3  10s. 
on  each  share.     The  purchaser  who  has  paid  only  £3  10s.  for 
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a  £5  share,  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  the 
balance  of  £1  10s.  on  each  share,  and  she  may  forfeit  her  shares 
altogether  if  she  fails  to  pay  when  the  call  is  made. 
Stock  is  always  issued  fully  paid. 

1.  The  Holder  6f  Debenture  Stock  has  priority  over 
all  other  investors  with  respect  both  to  principal  and  interest. 
The  interest  on  the  Debenture  stock  is  the  first  charge  on  the 
company's  resources,  and  must  be  paid,  whatever  the  result 
of  the  year's  trading  may  have  been.  In  the  case  of  the 
winding-up  of  the  company,  the  Debenture  holders  would  be 
recouped  in  full,  before  any  payment  was  made  to  the  other 
shareholders. 

2.  Preference  Shareholders,  as  the  name  implies,  have 
priority  over  ordinary  shareholders.  A  dividend  at  a  fixed 
rate  (generally  between  5  and  8  per  cent.)  has  to  be  paid  to 
the  Preference  shareholders  out  of  the  profits  of  the  company, 
before  any  distribution  is  made  among  the  ordinary  share- 
holders. Such  dividend  may  be  "cumulative,"  i.e.,  if  the 
Preference  shares  were  issued  as  5|  per  cent.  Cumulative 
Preference  shares,  and  if  the  profits  of  the  company  in  a 
particular  year  admitted  of  only  4  per  cent,  being  paid  to  the 
holders,  then  the  next  year  these  would  receive  the  balance 
of  IJ  per  cent,  over  and  above  their  5 J  per  cent.,  before  the 
Ordinary  shareholders  received  any  dividend  at  all.  In  the 
case  of  simple  Preference  shares,  the  preferential  dividend 
would  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  year  only,  and  if  the 

.  whole  of  it  could  not  be  paid  in  any  year,  the  Preference 
shareholders  would  have  no  additional  claim  on  the  next 
year's  profits.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Preference 
shares  are  cumulative  unless  the  contrary  is  stated  in  the 
company's  regulations. 

The  "  preference  "  may  or  may  not  extend  to  the  capital 
invested,  i.e.,  in  the  case  of  the  winding-up  of  the  company, 
the  Preference  shareholders  may  have  a  prior  claim  on  the 
assets  of  the  company,  or  they  may  have  no  greater  rights 
than  the  Ordinary  shareholders. 

3.  The    Ordinary   Shareholder   comes   in   last.    Only 
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when  the  Debenture  interest  and  the  dividend  on  the 
Preference  shares  have  been  paid,  does  the  claim  of  the 
ordinary  shareholder  begin.  The  whole  of  the  remainder  of 
the  profits  available  for  distribution  is  then  divided  among 
the  holders  of  the  Ordinary  shares. 

It  follows  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  safety,  Debentures 
are  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Preference  shares  take 
the  next  place,  and  Ordinary  shares  the  last.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  size  of  return,  the  order  may  be  the  reverse.  If  a 
company  is  a  very  prosperous  trading  concern,  the  dividend 
on  the  Ordinary  shares  may  rise  to  a  great  height,  while  the 
dividend  on  the  Preference  shares  and  the  Debenture  interest 
always  remains  constant.  On  the  other  hand  there  might  be 
no  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares,  and  even  the  Preference 
shares  may  earn  less  than  the  fixed  percentage.  The  investor 
has  the  choice  between  comparative  safety  combined  with  a 
fixed,  moderate  return,  and  the  possibility  of  larger  profits, 
attended  with  considerable  risk. 

So  far  we  have  talked  of  Debenture  stock,  Preference  and 
Ordinary  shares  in  the  abstract ;  but  in  reality,  the  value 
of  any  kind  of  investment  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  under- 
taking. The  Ordinary  stock  of  one  company  may  be  a  better 
investment,  in  all  respects,  than  the  Preference  stock  of 
another  ;  the  Preference  shares  of  one  concern  may  be  safer 
than  the  Debentures  of  another.  We  must  therefore  examine  in 
more  detail  the  different  kinds  of  investment  open  to  the  public, 
(i)  Government  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
(ii)  Municipal  Loans. 

(iii)  Large  public  undertakings  (railways,  canals,  gas  and 
water  companies,   etc.). 

(iv)  Industrial  undertakings, 
(v)  Mining  Shares. 

Government  Stock,  the  funded  debt  of  a  country,  offers 
the  maximum  of  security,  since  the  safety  of  the  capital, 
and  the  punctual  payment  of  the  interest,  involve  the  solvency 
of  the  country,  and  so  to  speak,  the  national  existence. 

Municipal  Loans  are  naturally  some  way  behind  national 
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loans.  The  solvency  of  a  town  is  not  quite  the  same  thing 
as  the  solvency  of  a  country.  The  interest  on  these  loans  is 
paid  out  of  the  rates  levied  by  the  town,  and  the  yield  of  the 
rates  depends  on  the  rateable  value,  and  the  population. 
This  naturally  places  the  municipal  stock  of  a  large  town 
with  steadily  increasing  population,  and  increasing  rateable 
value,  in  quite  a  different  category  from  the  loans  contracted 
by  a  small  town,  whose  population  might  decline,  or  whose 
rateable  value  might  not  increase  at  the  rate  expected.  The 
safety  of  the  investment  therefore  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
town. 

Large  public  undertakings  will  rank  first  among  the 
investments  which  cannot  rely  for  the  paying  of  their 
dividend  on  public  money.  These  undertakings  are,  as  a  rule, 
not  speculative  in  character,  the  services  which  they  render 
are  usually  vital  to  the  community,  and  often  partake  of  the 
character  of  monopoly.  Although  they  are  not  worked  out 
of  public  funds,  they  are  subject  to  public  control  in  many 
respects,  and  this  gives  the  investor  a  considerable  measure 
of  security. 

Industrial  undertakings  occupy  the  fourth  place  in 
respect  of  security  to  the  investor.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  fair 
to  lump  together  all  trading  concerns  under  the  one  heading, 
for  there  are  vast  differences  between  them.  All,  however, 
suffer  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  same  dangers  ;  all  are 
exposed  to  unlimited  competition  in  the  open  market,  all  are 
exposed  to  loss  from  changes  in  custom,  taste  and  fashion, 
and  all  depend  for  their  continued  prosperity  on  the  brains 
and  ability  of  a  few  persons.  For  the  individual  investor, 
with  no  inside  knowledge  of  the  particular  trade  or  its  pros- 
pects, the  shares  of  the  industrial  undertaking  offer  no  degree 
of  security. 

The  name  "  gilt-edged  "  is  applied  to  securities  which  may 
be  considered  absolutely  safe  investments.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  : — 

(i)  Government    Securities    of    the    United    Kingdom ; 
Securities,  the  interest  of  which  is  guaranteed  by 
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Act  of  Parliament ;   Indian  Government  Securities  ; 

and  certain  Colonial  stocks, 
(ii)  The  stock  of  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland, 
(iii)  Municipal  stocks  of  towns  of  over  50,000  inhabitants, 

tor  County  Council  stocks,  issued  under  Act  of 
Parliament, 
v)  The  Debenture,  Rent  Charge,  Guaranteed  or  Prefer- 
ence stock  of  any  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
if  the  dividend  on  the  Ordinary  shares  of  the  same 
railway  have  not  fallen  below  3  per  cent,  during  the 
previous  ten  years, 
irustees  are  debarred  by  law  from  investing  funds  which 
they  hold  in  trust,  in  any  but  specified  securities,  of  which 
the  above  form  the  most  important  section.  A  full  list  of 
Trustee  securities  will  be  found  in  the  Trustee  Act  (1893), 
to  which  has  been  added  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1900.  They 
will  also  be  found,  enumerated  in  full,  in  various  investment 
handbooks,  official  and  unofficial. 

The  relative  value  of  other  investments  can  hardly  be 
discussed  here,  and  the  investor  who  desires  a  higher  return 
than  gilt-edged  securities  will  yield,  can  only  be  advised  to 
apply  to  a  respectable  firm  of  brokers,  explain  her  wishes, 
and  be  guided  by  their  advice.  She  need  never  have  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  information  regarding  the  yield  and 
prices  of  different  stocks  and  shares.  The  prices  are  quoted 
in  the  daily  papers,  and  there  exist  besides,  numerous  financial 
papers,  monthly  investment  Hsts  and  yearly  handbooks, 
which  give  complete  information  regarding  the  cost  and  annual 
yield  of  every  investment  in  the  market. 

Finally,  the  novice  must  be  warned  against  the  appeals 
to  her  credulity  and  her  speculative  instincts,  that  will  reach 
her  through  the  agency  of  the  penny  or  halfpenny  post  nearly 
every  day  of  her  life.  Many  of  these  are  advertisements 
from  outside  brokers,^  some  from  firms  which  offer  to  make 
enormous  profits  for  their  cHents  in  the  most  surprisingly 

1  Brokers  who  are  not  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  not 
bound  by  its  regulations. 
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easy  and  open  manner.  All  money  entrusted  to  their  care 
becomes  quadrupled  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  a 
remittance  of  £5  cannot  fail  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
handsome  fortune.  It  is  only  surprising  where  so  much  gen- 
erosity prevails,  and  such  splendid  offers  are  so  widely  circu- 
lated, that  the  streets  of  London  are  nc>t  paved  with  gold. 
Such  documents,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  should  find  their  way 
immediately  into  the  fire. 

All  advertisements,  however,  are  not  of  this  character. 
Many  of  them  are  prospectuses  of  genuine  undertakings, 
new  issues  which  it  is  desired  to  bring  before  the  notice  of 
the  investing  public.  Here,  however,  the  person  who  has 
no  inside  information  of  the  particular  undertaking  should  be 
equally  cautious  before  she  risks  her  money.  The  investment 
may  be  a  sound  one,  and  may  even  offer  a  chance  of  securing 
participation  in  an  undertaking  whose  shares  will  soon  be 
offered  in  the  open  market  at  a  premium.  But  it  is  merely 
a  chance,  and  by  far  the  greater  chance  is  that  the  investor, 
who  does  not  know  what  she  is  dealing  with,  will  lose  in 
the  long,  or  even  the  short  run. 

How  to  Invest. 

The  investor,  having  decided,  with  or  without  advice, 
on  her  investment,  writes  to  the  broker  whom  she  has  decided 
to  employ,  and  requests  him  to  buy  such-and-such  a  quantity 
of  such-and-such  a  stock.  She  will  have  noted  the  day's 
quotation  of  the  stock  or  share  she  wishes  to  purchase,  and 
she  will  therefore  know  what  quantity  of  the  given  stock, 
or  what  number  of  shares,  the  money  at  her  disposal  will 
serve  to  buy.  The  price  may  have  risen  in  the  meantime, 
and  she  should  make  it  clear  what  figure  she  is  willing  to  go 
to.  ^  She  must  also  specify  her  choice  without  possibility 
of  misunderstanding,  for  there  may  be  several  issues  of  the 
stock  in  question.     If  she  instructs  her  broker  to  buy  New 

^  The  stock  is  said  to  be  at  par  when  the  actual  price  is  identical 
with  the  nominal  value  ;  it  is  said  to  be  at  a  premium  when  its  price 
exceeds  this  figure,  and  at  a  discount  when  it  falls  below. 
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South  Wales  Stock,  she  must  make  it  clear  whether  her  order 
is  for 

New  South  Wales,  4  per  cent.  Stock,  redeemable  1933. 
or 

New  South  Wales  3i  per  cent.  Stock,  redeemable  1924. 
As  soon   as   the  broker  has  been  able  to  execute  his  client's 
order  he  will  send  a  contract  note. 


Cartwright  and  Ragner 

London  Wall, 

London,  E.G. 
and  Stock  Exchange. 
15/  July,  19.. 

Bought  for  Account  of  :  Helen  Fairchild. 

;^800  Metropolitan  Water  Board  3%  B.  Stock 

@  83  664     0     0 

Stamp  Fee 
Commission  . .  . .  ..200 

Contract  Stamp  . .  . .  2     0  2     2     0 


Settlement  6th  inst.  £mQ     2     0 


Subject  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange. 

Cartwright  &  Co. 
Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  London. 


If  the  stock  or  shares  purchased  form  part  of  a  new  issue, 
the  investor  will  have  no  more  documents  to  sign,  but  may  send 
the  cheque  for  the  amount  specified  to  the  broker,  from  whom 
she  will  receive  the  stock  or  share  certificate  in  due  couiie. 
If  the  stock  is  purchased  from  another  holder,  the  buyer  will 
receive  a  "  transfer  "  form,  which  she  will  be  required  to  sign 
in  the  presence  of  a  witness,  and  will  then  return  to  the 
broker,  who  will  send  the  certificate  in  due  course. 
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The  stock  or  share  certificate  is  a  parchment  document, 
which  certifies  that  the  investor  is  the  proprietor  of  so  much 
stock,  or  so  many  shares  in  the  undertaking,  and  it  is  the 
only  evidence  in  the  investor's  hands  of  her  title  to  the  pro- 
perty. If  she  wishes  to  sell  her  holding,  she  can  do  nothing 
without  producing  this  certificate. 

When  this  business  is  transacted,  the  proprietor  of  the 
stock  or  shares  has  nothing  more  to  do  in  the  matter  than 
receive  her  interest  or  dividends,  which  will  be  posted  to  her 
at  the  address  she  has  given,  when  they  fall  due.  The 
"  dividend  warrant  "  is  simply  a  cheque,  which  she  can  pay 
into  her  account  at  the  bank,  but  it  will  probably  be  a  dis- 
appointment to  the  youthful  investor  to  find  that  she  does 
not  receive  the  whole  amount  of  the  dividend  or  interest 
which  would  appear  to  be  due,  but  that  a  deduction  has  been 
made  of  the  Income-tax  payable  on  this  amount.  The  Com- 
pany, in  fact,  pays  the  Income-tax  on  its  profits  direct  to  the 
collector,  and  deducts  the  amount  from  the  dividend. 

If  the  total  income  of  the  investor  is  such  that  she  is  exempt 
from  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  tax,  she  can  claim  a  refund 
of  the  sum  which  the  company  has  paid  on  her  behalf,  and  for 
this  purpose  she  will  be  obliged  to  furnish  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  paid.  Such  evidence  is  afforded  by  the 
dividend  warrant  itself,  which  consists  of  (1)  the  cheque  ; 
(2)  a  detachable  shp,  which  states  plainly  that  the  recipient 
is  receiving  a  specified  sum  less  the  Income-tax.  The  actual 
amount  of  tax  deducted  is  entered  on  the  form,  so  that  the 
required  evidence  of  the  payment  of  the  tax  is  given  in  the 
clearest  form. 

The  investor  will  tear  off  this  detachable  slip  (which  is  the 
top  portion  of  the  warrant)  at  the  perforation,  send  the  cheque 
portion  to  the  baiik,  and  carefully  preserve  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  certain  Government  stocks  and  certain  In- 
scribed stocks  (see  below)  no  detachable  top  to  the  warrant 
exists.  In  such  cases,  the  recipient  will  make  an  exact  note 
of  the  amount  deducted,  taking  down  a  full  copy  of  all  the 
particulars  on  the  warrant.     When  she  makes  her  claim  for 
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refund  of  tax,  she  will  send  in  all  her  warrant  tops,  and  where 
there  are  no  such  slips,  the  full  particulars  above-mentioned, 
which  the  authorities  have  an  opportunity  of  verifying  in 
the  books  of  the  bank  where  the  stock  is  inscribed,  and  will 
therefore  accept  as  evidence. 


THE    X.Y.Z.    COMPANY,    LIMITED. 
5^  per  cent  Cumulative  Preference  Shares. 


No.  1046  London.  E.C. 

30th  June,  19.. 

Sir  (or  Madam), 

I  beg  to  hand  you  Warrant  for  dividend  on  the  Preference 
Shares  of  the  Company  of  which  you  are  the  Registered 
Proprietor. 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  5^%  per  annum  on 

100  Preference  Shares ;^2  15     0 

Less  Income  Tax  at  6/-  in  the  £        . .  . .  16     6 

£1   18    6 


The  amount  deducted  for  Income-Tax  will  be  paid  by 
me  to  the  proper  Officer  for  the  Receipt  of  Taxes,  and 
production  of  this  portion  of  the  Warrant  will  be  accepted 
by  the  Revenue  authorities  as  evidence  of  the  amount  of 
Tax  paid. 

Charles  Si^ith, 

Secretary. 
To  Miss  Helen  Fairchild. 


Inscribed  Stock. 

Stock  is  said  to  be  inscribed  when  the  name  of  the  holder 
is  registered  in  the  books  of  the  bank  in  which  the  issue  of 
stock  is  inscribed,  and  this  inscription  constitutes  the  holder's 
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title  to  the  stock,  and  is  considered  to  be  full  evidence  of  such 
holding.  The  investor  will  receive  a  certificate  which  states 
that  she  is  the  registered  holder  of  so  much  stock,  and  this 
certificate  should  be  preserved,  but  it  has  not  the  unique  value 
of  the  ordinary  certificate,  and  if  she  were  to  lose  it,  she  could 
still  sell  her  stock,  so  long  as  she  could  be  identified  with  the 
holder  registered  in  the  books.  She  should,  however,  not 
omit  to  obtain  this  certificate  from  the  broker  who  has  con- 
ducted the  business,  as  the  certificate  is  her  only  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  the  transaction  has  been  concluded  on  her  behalf. 

Bonds  to  Bearer,  as  their  name  makes  clear,  are  stock 
certificates  made  out  "  to  bearer,"  the  whole  value  of  which  is 
vested  in  the  document  itself.  Such  bonds  can  be  transferred 
from  one  owner  to  another  with  very  little  formality,  and  they 
can  be  irretrievably  lost  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  loser 
of  a  bond  to  bearer  is  in  a  much  worse  case  than  the  loser 
of  an  ordinary  certificate.  For  the  holder  of  Midland  Railway 
stock,  who  lost  her  certificate,  would  still  receive  her  dividends, 
even  if  she  were  debarred  from  selling  out  her  investment, 
but  the  person  who  lost  a  bond  to  bearer,  loses  everything, 
for  the  bond  carries  with  it  the  "  coupon  "  which  represents 
the  interest.  Every  bond  has  a  certain  number  of  detachable 
slips,  or  coupons,  each  of  which  is  marked  with  a  certain 
portion  of  interest,  and  the  date  on  which  that  part  of  the 
interest  falls  due.  When  this  date  arrives,  the  holder  of  the 
bond  detaches  the  slip  and  pays  it  into  her  bank.  The  slip 
is,  of  course,  useless  until  it  matures. 

The  fee  charged  by  the  broker  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  described  above  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  invest- 
ment. There  is  no  authorised  charge,  but  it  is  customary 
to  charge  2s.  6d.  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  value  of  British 
and  Indian  Government  securities  ;  5s.  per  cent,  on  Colonial, 
Foreign  and  Corporation  stocks,  and  5s.  to  10s.  per  cent,  on 
Home,  American,  or  Foreign  Railways.  The  charge  on 
purchase  or  sale  of  Industrial  and  Mining  shares  varies  from 
3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  share,  according  to  the  nominal  value  of  the 
shares  and  the  volume  of  the  transaction. 
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When  a  holder  sells  her  investments,  the  procedure  is 
naturally  in  the  reverse  order.  She  will  first  part  with  her 
certificate,  which  she  must  send  to  the  broker.  As  soon  as 
the  sale  is  effected,  the  broker  sends  her  a  contract  note,  then 
the  transfer  form,  and  finally  the  cheque. 

The  owner  of  an  investment  who  parts  with  stock  is  not 
likely  to  forget  that  she  has  to  receive  money.  The  investor 
who  parts  with  money  must  be  equally  certain  that  she 
receives  stock,  and  this  certainty  cannot  be  attained  until 
she  has  in  her  possession  the  certificate  which  represents 
her  holding,  or  the  bond  to  bearer. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  general  advice  to  the  novice  with 
regard  to  the  choice  of  a  broker.  If  the  investor  has  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  any  firm  whom  she  cares  to  trust, 
and  knows  no  one  who  can  give  her  an  introduction  to  such 
a  firm,  she  will  do  well  to  apply  to  her  banker,  for  most  banks 
now  undertake  the  buying  and  selling  of  investments  for  their 
customers. 


I 


CHAPTER  VII 

CONDUCT   OF  MEETINGS 

The  government  of  a  society  is  vested  in  a  Council  or  Com- 
mittee, which  meets  at  definitely  appointed  intervals  to 
transact  the  necessary  business  of  the  society.  Besides 
these  committee  meetings,  there  is  at  least  one  general 
meeting  in  the  year,  open  to  all  members  of  the  society,  at 
which  they  receive  an  account  of  the  year's  work,  and  elect 
the  committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 

First  Duties  of  Secretary. 

The  first  duty  of  a  newly  appointed  secretary  is  thoroughly 
to  master  the  constitution  of  her  society.  She  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  proper  carrying  into  effect  of  all  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution,  and  she  will  be  held  responsible  for  any 
errors  or  omissions  or  departures  from  the  prescribed  order. 
At  any  rate,  if  there  is  any  blame  to  be  attached,  it  will 
certainly  be  attached  to  her. 

The  secretary,  therefore,  having  made  herself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  constitution  of  her 
society,  the  provision  for  holding  general  meetings,  the  method  J 
of  election  of  her  committee,  the  number  of  committee 
meetings  to  be  held,  etc.,  etc.,  will  proceed  to  see  that  these 
provisions  are  duly  carried  out,  and  these  rules  strictly  adhered 
to  in  practice.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility  rests  with  the  secretary,  and  it  is  only  wise 
to  warn  the  novice  at .  the  outset  that  her  authority  is  by  no 
means  co-extensive  with  her  responsibilities.  The  secretary 
is  the  servant  of  her  committee,  and  should  guard  equally 
against  the  tendency  to  dictate  the  policy  of  her  society,  and 
the  temptation  to  pull  wires  behind  the  scenes. 

64 
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The  Committee  Meeting. 

The  committee,  as  we  have  already  noted,  meets  at  defi- 
nitely settled  intervals.  The  secretary's  first  duty  in  this 
respect  is  to  send  out  a  preliminary  notice,  announcing  the 
date,  hour  and  place  of  the  meeting,  and  inviting  motions  or 
business  for  discussion,  which  business  must  be  communicated 
to  her  by  a  definite  date. 


ROYAL   PHILOSOPHIC   SOCIETY. 
Preliminary  Notice. 

Oct.  1st,  1909 


IH^^  A  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  held  at 
400  Albemarle  Street,  on  Wednesday,  October  17th,  1909, 
at  2.30  p.m. 

Notices  of  motions   to   be    discussed   should  reach  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  Tuesday,  October  9th. 

Secretayy. 


Agenda. 

Notices  of  business  for  discussion  will  now  reach  the  secretary 
from  various  quarters,  and  she  will  be  able  to  make  out  a 
Preliminary  Agenda,  which  must  be  posted  to  each  member 
of  the  committee  at  a  definitely  fixed  interval  before  the 
meeting.  The  length  of  the  interval  is  determined  simply 
by  the  usages  of  the  society. 

On  this  preliminary  agenda  the  various  points  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  meeting  will  be  recorded ;  the  resolutions 
proposed  will  be  set  out  in  full,  and  if  there  are  letters  or 
documents  bearing  on  the  subject  to  be  laid  before  the  meeting, 
these  should  be  duplicated,  and  a  copy^be  sent  out  to  each 

?— (14x3) 
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member  with  the  prehminary  agenda.  It  is  very  important 
that  every  member  should  be  duly  informed  of  the  business 
that  will  come  before  the  meeting,  so  that,  if  he  fails  to 
attend,  this  shall  not  be  attributable  to  want  of  information 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted. 
For  specimen  agenda  see  page  79. 

The  Meeting. 

It  will  be  the  secretary's  duty  to  arrange  the  room  for  the 
meeting.  Companies  and  important  institutions  have  "  board 
rooms,"  which  are  generally  impressive  apartments,  with  a 
dignified  table,  solemn-looking  leather  chairs,  etc.,  etc.  A 
society  that  has  no  board  room  will  hold  its  meetings  wherever 
most  convenient, — in  the  secretary's  room,  or  at  the  house 
of  some  member  who  is  kind  enough  to  lend  a  room  with 
sufficient  seating  accommodation.  The  secretary  will  see 
that  there  is  a  seat  for  each  member  expected,  and  that 
paper,  pens,  ink  and  blotting  paper  are  accessible  to  every- 
one. The  chairman's  place  will  be  arranged  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  with  the  secretary's  seat  at  his  side.  An  agenda 
will  be  placed  before  each  person,  which  will  be  in  the  main 
a  copy  of  the  preliminary  agenda  sent  out,  but  it  is  usual 
to  give  the  items  in  more  detail  at  this  stage,  and  in  the  exact 
order  in  which  they  are  to  be  discussed.  This  order  is  gener- 
ally decided  on  beforehand  by  the  secretary  in  consultation 
with  the  chairman. 


Quorum. 

The  first  requisites  of  a  meeting  are  a  quorum  and  a  chair- 
man. The  secretary  must  make  sure  that  there  is  a  quorum, 
i.e.,  the  number  fixed  by  the  constitution  of  the  society  as 
necessary  to  constitute  a  meeting  of  the  committee.  This 
number  varies  with  the  usages  of  different  societies  ;  on 
some  boards  of  directors  two  members  in  addition  to  the 
secretary  have  been  known  to  make  a  quorum. 
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Attendance  Book. 

The  Members'  Attendance  Book  must  be  placed  on  the 
table,  and  handed  round  for  the  signatures  of  members  as 
soon  as  the  meeting  has  begun. 

The  society  may  have  a  president,  who  acts  as  permanent 
chairman,  or  it  may  be  the  custom  to  elect  the  chairman 
annually,  or  even  at  each  meeting.  Where  there  is  no  per- 
manent chairman,  the  meeting  will  begin  by  electing  someone 
to  fill  that  office.  Someone  will  propose  that  Mr.  X  be 
invited  to  take  the  chair.  Another  member  will  second, 
and  if  no  other  name  is  proposed,  the  newly-elected  chairman 
will  take  his  place. 


II. 


eading  Minutes. 

The  first  item  on  the  agenda  is  invariably  the  reading 
of  the  minutes.  This  the  chairman  will  ask  the  secretary  to 
do,  after  which  he  will  ask  the  meeting  to  confirm  them,  i.e., 
he  will  use  some  formula  like  the  following  : — 

'*  You  have  heard  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  If 
you  are  satisfied  that  they  contain  a  correct  record  of  the 
proceedings,  will  you  please  signify  in  the  usual  way." 

If  any  member  is  not  satisfied  that  the  minutes  are  an 
exact  record  of  the  business  transacted  at  the  previous  meeting, 
he  must  state  this  immediately,  mentioning  the  error  or  omis- 
sion, and  the  necessary  alteration  can  then  be  made  before 
the  chairman's  signature  is  affixed.  If  no  objection  is  raised, 
the  chairman  signs  the  minutes,  and  when  this  has  been  done 
they  must  be  taken  as  a  correct  record  of  the  transactions 
of  the  past  meeting,  and  cannot  be  altered  in  any  particular. 

It  is  customary  after  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  to  consider 
first  any  business  that  may  arise  out  of  them.  After  this  the 
order  of  the  agenda  will  be  chiefly  a  matter  of  convenience. 
Questions  of  finance  are  generally  taken  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  and  if  financial  business  is 
to  be  discussed,  the  secretary  should  have  her  books  accessible, 
and  the  Pass  Book  ready  for  inspection.    Any  reports  the 
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secretary  may  have  to  make,  and  business  of  a  non-conten- 
tious nature  should  be  disposed  of  next,  after  which  the 
meeting  will  proceed  to  the  motions  on  which  there  is  hkely 
to  be  more  lengthy  discussion. 

A  strict  rule  of  every  well-organised  society  is  that  no 
business  of  any  kind  shall  come  up  for  discussion  unless  it 
shall  have  been  duly  notified  to  each  member  on  the  preli- 
minary agenda,  or  at  any  rate  some  definite  time  before  the 
meeting. 

Secretary's  Business  during  Meeting. 

The  secretary's  business  during  the  meeting  is  very  strictly 
defined.  She  will  have  taken  care  to  provide  herself  with 
all  the  information  that  can  be  required  at  the  meeting. 
Documents  relating  to  any  matter  on  the  agenda  must  be 
ready  and  instantly  accessible.  For  this  purpose  it  is  well 
to  pin  together  all  the  papers  relating  to  each  point  coming 
up  for  discussion,  and  to  have  the  packets  prepared  in  the 
order  in  which  the  questions  are  placed  on  the  agenda. 

Recording  Minutes. 

Her  chief  duty  through  the  meeting  will  be  to  take  minutes, 
which  must  be  a  complete  record  of  all  the  proceedings. 
Every  piece  of  business  transacted  must  be  carefully  noted, 
and  all  resolutions  must  be  taken  down  verbatim.  Minutes 
are  taken  down  on  paper  or  in  a  rough  book,  and  the  secretary 
will  be  well  advised  to  copy  out  her  rough  draft  into  the 
Minute  Book  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  after  the 
meeting.  Every  shorthand  writer  knows  the  importance 
of  making  her  transcript  while  the  events  are  still  fresh  in 
her  mind,  and  even  if  the  record  has  been  taken  in  longhand, 
it  is  equally  important  to  make  the  fair  copy  before  the 
impression  has  faded. 

The  minutes  will  begin  with  a  record  of  the  date,  time  and 
place  of  the  meeting,  and  the  names  of  the  members  who  were 
present.  The  secretary's  own  name,  and  that  of  any  employee 
or  official  who  was  summoned,  must  not  be  omitted.     A 
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record  of  the  business  will  then  follow  in  the  order  in  which 
it  took  place.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Letters  and  reports 
which  were  submitted  to  the  meeting  must  be  copied  into 
the  Minute  book  in  full,  or  pasted  into  it.  All  resolutions 
passed  must  be  reported  verbatim   prefixed  by  the  word 

"  RESOLVED." 

In  the  margin  of  the  Minute  Book,  notes  are  made  of  the 
subject  dealt  with,  and  at  the  end  of  the  book  there  must 
be  an  index  in  which  each  subject  is  referenced  with  the 
number  of  the  page  which  deals  with  it.  The  secretary  should 
not  omit  to  enter  up  the  items  in  the  index  immediately  after 

I  she  has  written  up  the  minutes. 
■  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out,  since  the  minutes  are  the 
permanent  official  record  of  the  business  transacted  by  the 
society,  that  they  must  be  written  in  a  clear,  legible  hand ;  that 
the  book  should  be  scrupulously  neat,  and  that  each  minute 
should  occupy  a  separate  paragraph,  clearly  divided  from  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  matter,  with  the  marginal  note  so 
placed  as  clearly  to  indicate  where  it  belongs.  There  must  be 
no  erasures  or  corrections  :  if  any  should  occur,  they  must 
be  initialled  by  the  chairman  when  he  signs  the  minutes  at 
the  next  meeting.     (See  page  80.) 

It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  secretary  will  be 
fully  occupied  during  the  meeting,  giving  information,  reading 
documents  and  reports  and  taking  minutes.  The  secretary 
as  such  is  not  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  is  not 
expected  to  take  an  independent  part  in  the  discussion. 
She  will,  of  course,  supply  any  information  required,  and 
it  is  always  within  her  province  to  ask  for  information,  if 
she  has  not  grasped  the  meaning  or  the  full  purport  of  her 
instructions. 

A  committee  has  power  to  elect  sub-committees  from  among 
its  members  for  special  purposes,  and  to  give  these  sub- 
committees instructions  to  enquire  and  report,  and  even  to 
act.  It  is  usual  for  the  secretary  to  serve  in  the  same  capacity 
at  all  meetings  of  sub-committees,  and  such  meetings  resemble 
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those  of  full  committees,  though  a  smaller  degree  of  formality 
is  observed. 

It  only  remains  to  remind  the  secretary  that  all  the  business 
transacted  in  committee  is  absolutely  confidential  in  its  nature, 
and  that  in  no  circumstances  whatsoever  can  she  be  justified 
in  using  for  private  purposes,  or  for  anyone's  interest  or 
convenience,  the  knowledge  which  she  obtains  in  her  pro- 
fessional capacity.  It  may  be  that  the  transactions  of  her 
society  have  nothing  peculiarly  private  about  them,  and  that 
the  general  public  has  ample  means  of  obtaining  information 
on  the  subject.  Even  so  it  is  well  to  remember  that  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  secretary  w^ould  be  invested  with  quite 
a  different  sort  of  authority,  and  would  stand  in  quite  a  separate 
category  from  the  talk  of  the  town.  It  is  hardly  necessary, 
however,  to  enlarge  on  reasons  which  will  commend  them- 
selves to  the  good  sense  of  everyone,  and  we  need  do  no  more 
than  lay  down  the  general  principle  that  the  knowledge 
obtained  in  the  office  and  in  the  committee  room  must  be 
regarded  as  sacred. 

The  General  Meeting. 

Every  society  holds  an  Annual  General  Meeting  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  many  societies  hold  extraordinary  general  meetings 
from  time  to  time  under  special  conditions.  The  secretary's 
first  duty  in  this  respect  is  to  see  that  the  meeting  is  duly 
arranged  for.  Sometimes  the  date  on  which  the  annual 
general  meeting  is  to  be  held  is  settled  by  the  constitution 
of  the  society,  or  it  may  be  fixed  by  the  committee  at  one  of 
their  regular  meetings.  The  election  of  the  committee  and 
the  submission  to  the  society  of  the  annual  report  are  the 
two  standing  dishes  on  the  agenda.  (See  page  82.)  The  rules 
and  constitution  of  the  society  are  generally  susceptible  of 
alteration  or  modification  by  the  general  meeting,  so  that  if 
the  committee  wish  to  make  a  new  rule,  or  modify  an  existing 
one,  their  proposals  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  general 
meeting.  Other  business  proposed  in  due  form  by  members 
will  also  find  a  place  for  discussion  here. 


I 
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Arrangements  for  Meeting. 

As  in  the  case  of  committee  meetings,  the  secretary  will 
send  out  to  all  concerned,  first,  a  preliminary  notice  of  the 
meeting,  mentioning  the  date  on  which  it  is  to  be  held,  and 
inviting  notice  of  business  for  discussion,  and  later  a  prelim- 
inary agenda.  As  in  the  case  of  committee  meetings,  the 
secretary  will  be  responsible  for  the  arrangement  of  the  room, 
here  a  rather  more  elaborate  affair.  She  must  satisfy  herself 
that  there  is  sufficient  seating  accommodation,  that  the 
chairs  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  free  movement  up  and 
down  the  room,  that  the  exits  are  clear,  and  the  ventilation 
adequate.  On  the  platform  there  must  be  a  chair  and  a  small 
table  for  the  chairman,  with  the  agenda,  any  other  documents 
he  is  likely  to  require,  besides  ink,  paper,  and  a  water  bottle 
and  glass.  There  must  be  chairs  for  the  secretary,  and  for 
such  other  officers  or  members  of  the  committee  as  may 
be  required  to  sit  on  the  platform.  If  the  Press  is  admitted 
to  the  meeting,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  all  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  of  reporters,  a  table  being  provided  for  them 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  platform. 

Reading  Minutes. 

The  general  meeting  begins,  like  the  committee  meeting, 
with  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  general 
meeting,  and  the  chairman  puts  these  to  the  vote  in  the 
ordinary  way.  After  this  the  Annual  Report  and  accounts 
will  be  submitted  to  the  meeting.  As  these  are  in  print,  and 
a  copy  is  given  to  each  member,  it  is  not  usual  to  read  them 
through,  but  a  motion  is  generally  proposed  "  to  take  them  as 
read,"  and  the  chairman  puts  their  adoption  to  the  vote. 
The  election  of  the  committee  and  the  appointment  or  re-ap- 
pointment of  the  auditor  and  other  officers  whose  tenure  is 
an. annual  one,  are  the  next  two  formal  items.  Each  of  these 
motions  has  to  be  duly  proposed  and  seconded,  and  is  then 
put  to  the  vote.  Unless  special  tellers  are  appointed,  it  will 
be  the  secretary's  duty  to  count  the  hands,  if  the  voting  is  by 
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show  of  hands,  and  to  collect  the  voting  slips,  if  the  voting 
is  done  by  ballot. 

After  this  more  or  less  formal  business,  the  other  motions 
on  the  agenda  will  be  taken  in  order.  Each  resolution  is 
introduced  by  its  mover ;  the  seconder  will  speak  next,  and 
a  general  discussion  is  then  invited. 

Amendments. 

No  resolution  can  be  brought  up  for  discussion  at  a  general 
meeting  unless  it  shall  have  deen.  duly  notified  to  the  secretary, 
and  placed  on  the  agenda.  It  is  open,  however,  to  anyone 
at  the  meeting  to  propose  an  alteration  or  modification  of  the 
motion  under  consideration.  Such  modification  is  called  an 
"  amendment,"  and  the  proposer  will  send  up  his  amendment 
in  writing  to  the  chairman.  The  chairman,  if  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  amendment  is  in  order,  will  read  it  out  and  ask  if 
anyone  is  willing  to  second  it.  If  no  one  is  willing,  the  amend- 
ment drops  out,  but  if  a  seconder  is  found,  the  chairman 
will  state  that  the  amendment  is  moved  and  seconded,  and 
will  invite  discussion  on  it. 

What  constitutes  an  amendment  ?  What  amendments 
are  admissible  ?  Technically  the  amendment  consists  of  a 
proposal : — 

1.  To  omit  certain  words  out  of  the  original  motion. 

2.  To  add  certain  words  to  the  original  motion. 

3.  To  omit  certain  words  from,  and  to  add  certain  other 

words  to  the  original  motion. 
This  gives  us  the  form  of  an  amendment,  but  tells  us  nothing 
about  the  matter.  We  have,  however,  already  noted  that 
an  amendment  can  only  be  an  alteration  or  modification  of 
the  original  proposal.  Any  amendment  which  differed  in 
toto  or  raised  fresh  issues,  would  not  come  under  this  defini- 
tion, and  would  clearly  be  an  attempt  to  foist  upon  the  meeting 
some  question  which  had  not  been  placed  upon  the  agenda. 
■  It  stands  to  reason  that  an  amendment  should  not  be  a 
simple  negative  of  the  original  motion.  Those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  original  motion  can  simply  speak  on  it  and 
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record  their  vote  against  it  as  it  stands,  and  nothing  is  gained 
from  their  point  of  view  by  putting  their  opposition  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment. 

Voting  on  Amendments. 

When  the  chairman  thinks  that  sufficient  opportunity  for 
discussion  has  been  given  to  the  meeting,  he  will  put  the 
amendment  to  the  vote  first.  A  moment's  reflection  will 
show  that  this,  which  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  an 
inverted  order  of  procedure,  is  really  the  logical  order.  If 
the  original  proposal  is  to  be  modified  in  a  particular  sense, 
it  would  be  to  the  last  degree  confusing  to  vote  for  the  un- 
modified proposal  first,  and  then  to  proceed  at  once  to  alter 
it.  Logically,  then,  the  amendment  is  put  first,  and  if  it  is 
carried,  the  amended  form  of  the  original  motion  becomes 
the  "  substantive  motion,"  and  is  again  put  to  the  meeting. 
Before  passing  it,  the  meeting  may  propose  further  amend- 
ments to  the  amended  motion,  or  may  pass  the  amended 
motion  without  further  discussion. 

Again,  if  the  original  amendment  is  thrown  out,  the  meeting 
returns  to  the  consideration  of  the  original  resolution,  and  may 
pass  this  as  it  stands,  or  may  propose  new  amendments  in 
a  different  direction. 

A  member  may  think  better  of  a  motion  or  amendment 
that  he  has  himself  proposed,  and  in  this  event,  he  may  ask 
leave  to  withdraw  it.  This  may  be  granted  to  him  by  the 
chairman  provided  the  meeting  gives  its  consent.  The 
member  may,  on  the  other  hand  ^nd  that  it  is  easier  to  arouse 
interest  and  opposition  than  to  allay  it,  and  may  be  compelled 
to  pursue  a  course  which  has  become  distasteful  to  him. 

Previous  Question. 

There  is  still  another  method  of  avoiding  further  discussion, 
and  final  decision,  and  this  is  the  moving  of  the  "  previous 
question." 
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"  The  object  of  the  previous  question,"  as  defined  by  Sir 
Erskine  May,i  "  is  to  withhold  from  the  decision  of  the  House 
a  motion  that  has  been  proposed  from  the  chair."  Our 
obstructionist  will  move  "  That  the  question  be  not  now  put," 
and  if  this  is  carried,  the  chairman  cannot  put  the  original 
motion  to  the  vote,  and  the  case  is  successfully  hung  up. 
The  "  previous  question  "  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
"  closure,"  "  That  the  question  be  now  put,"  which,  if  carried, 
involves  an  immediate  decision  on  the  subject  in  hand. 

Extraordinary  General  Meetings. 

The  procedure  at  extraordinary  general  meetings  does  not 
differ  from  that  described  above.  The  extraordinary 
meeting,  however,  is  called  in  order  to  transact  certain  definite 
business  which  has  arisen,  and  cannot  conveniently  be  post- 
poned until  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  society.  Such 
a  meeting  can  generally  be  convened  by  the  committee,  or 
by  the  secretary  at  the  request  of  a  certain  number  of  members. 
The  occasions  which  will  justify  the  holding  of  extraordinary 
meetings,  and  the  number  of  members  required  to  support 
the  request,  are  generally  specified  in  the  constitution  of  the 
society. 

We  have  described  the  procedure  at  general  meetings, 
with  the  minimum  of  formality.  The  procedure  at  the 
statutory  meetings  of  public  companies  is  much  stricter,  and 
among  other  provisions,  the  number  of  times  any  one  member 
may  speak  on  a  motion  or  an  amendment  is  here  very  rigidly 
prescribed.  In  the  meetings  of  societies  existing  for  political, 
social,  or  philanthropic  purposes,  however,  much  more  latitude 
is  allowed,  the  general  desire  being  to  give  everyone  ample 
opportunity  to  express  his  views  within  reasonable  limits. 

Duties  of  the  Chair. 

At  the  general  meetings  of  the  members  of  a  society,  as 
at  committee  meetings,  the  conduct  of  business  lies  in  the 

*  "  Parliamentary  Practice."     Tenth  Edition. 
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lands  of  the  chairman.  As  the  purpose  of  every  meeting  is 
to  transact  business,  the  chairman  may  be  said  to  be  most 
successful,  when  he  puts  through  the  business  of  the  meeting 
expeditiously  but  not  hurriedly.  He  must  put  down  unhesi- 
tatingly and,  if  need  be,  unmercifully,  any  attempt  to 
wander  away  from  the  subject  under  consideration  into  side 
issues,  for  side  issues  are  the  bane  of  any  meeting  and  the 
worst  enemies  of  public  business.  At  the  same  time,  he  must 
allow  sufficient  time  for  the  discussion  of  every  important 
point,  and  must  resist  the  temptation  to  hustle  his  meeting. 
In  short  he  must  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  limits  of  profitable 
discussion. 

At  a  committee  meeting  the  chairman  takes  part  in  the 
discussion,  like  any  other  member  ;  at  general  meetings  it  is 
not  usual  to  do  more  from  the  chair  than  direct  the  meeting, 
put  resolutions  to  the  vote,  etc.,  etc.,  and  if  the  chairman 
wishes  to  speak  to  a  motion  or  amendment,  it  is  usual  for  him 
to  vacate  the  chair  for  the  time  being.  In  this  case  he  may 
call  upon  any  member  of  the  committee  who  is  on  the  platform 
or  in  its  neighbourhood  to  take  his  place,  until  he  has  finished 
his  speech. 

The  secretary  takes  minutes  at  general  meetings,  exactly 
as  she  does  at  committee  meetings,  and  these  minutes  will 
be  entered  into  a  special  Minute  Book,  and  read  at  the  next 
general  meeting  of  the  society.  (See  page  83.)  If  the  society, 
as  sometimes  happens,  cares  to  make  any  of  its  proceedings 
public,  and  representatives  of  the  Press  have  either  not  been 
invited  or  have  not  arrived,  it  is  usual  for  the  secretary,  with 
the  authorisation  of  her  committee,  to  send  a  short  account  of 
the  proceedings  to  the  papers.  In  this  event,  it  is  wise  to  let 
the  chairman  see  a  draft  of  the  notice  which  she  proposes  to 
send  out  for  publication. 

The  Public  Meeting. 

Every  society  desires  from  time  to  time  to  bring  its  objects, 
its  activities,  its  merits,  and  frequently  its  financial  needs, 
before  the  public.     The  most  useful  form  of  propaganda  is 
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the  public  meeting,  and  for  the  conduct  of  this,  as  for  the 
general  meetings  of  a  society,  the  secretary  is  largely 
responsible. 

Arrangements. 

The  arrangements  for  a  public  meeting  are  usually  settled 
in  detail  by  the  committee  of  a  society,  and  the  secretary  will, 
in  the  main,  be  required  simply  to  carry  out  her  instructions. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  instructions 
should  be  clear  and  unmistakable,  and  that  they  should  pro- 
vide for  every  contingency.  The  secretary  must  ensure  that 
every  detail,  which  she  has  reason  to  believe  is  not  intended 
to  be  left  to  her  discretion,  is  brought  up  in  committee  suffi- 
ciently early  to  enable  her  to  receive  her  instructions.  She 
will  have  to  write  the  letters  conveying  the  request  of  her 
Committee  to  the  persons  who  are  invited  to  speak  at  the 
meeting,  or  if  the  invitation  is  to  be  given  by  the  chairman,  or 
some  other  member  of  the  committee,  the  secretary  will  be  well 
advised  to  write  also,  and  give  the  speaker  exact  particulars 
as  to  the  date,  time,  and  place  of  the  meeting.  She  will  also 
engage  the  hall,  and  make  arrangernents  with  the  police  for  the 
control  of  the  traffic.  She  will  arrange  for  posters  to  be  printed 
and  put  up,  handbills  to  be  circulated,  and  notices  of  the 
meeting  to  be  put  into  the  newspapers.  She  will  invite 
representatives  of  the  Press  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  she 
will  enrol  stewards  from  among  the  members  of  the  society, 
to  act  in  the  hall,  show  the  audience  to  their  seats,  and  give 
but  or  sell  the  society's  publications. 

On  the  day  itself,  she  will  be  responsible  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  hall  and  platform,  and  generally  for  seeing  that  the 
various  arrangements  previously  made  are  carried  out. 

The  public  meeting,  like  the  general  meeting  of  a  society, 
always  embodies  its  business  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  or 
resolutions,  and  a  printed  copy  of  these  is  placed  in  each  seat. 
The  secretary  must  ensure  that  the  speakers,  as  well  as  the 
chairman,  have  each  a  copy,  so  that  they  may  know  the  exact 
wording  of  their  motion. 
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The  chair  may  be  taken  by  the  president  of  the  society, 
but  it  is  more  usual  to  invite  some  public  personage,  whose 
name  will  lend  additional  lustre  to  the  meeting.  The  chair- 
man's part  of  the  proceedings  is  not  here  limited  to  formal 
business — he  generally  gives  a  preliminary  address  before 
introducing  the  speakers  to  the  meeting,  and  he  frequently 
makes  another  short  speech  before  putting  the  resolution  to 
the  vote. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  resolution  of  the  public 
meeting  is  not  primarily  a  matter  of  business  binding  any  set 
of  persons  to  any  definite  course.  It  may,  in  effect,  be  a 
request  to  some  public  person  or  body,  and  as  such  it  may  be 
sent  in  a  formal  communication  to  the  local  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  to  the  County  Council,  or  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
the  Cabinet,  or  what  not.  This,  of  course,  will  be  the  secre- 
tary's business.  The  real  object  of  the  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion, however,  is  to  give  the  audience  an  opportunity  of 
active  participation  in  the  meeting,  and  so  to  serve  as  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  situation.  Hence  the  votes  of  thanks,  which 
come  after  the  resolution,  so  often  act  as  an  anti-climax. 
Psychologically  votes  of  thanks  are  a  mistake,  but  since 
they  are  recognised  as  a  necessary  civility,  the  secretary  is 
warned  on  no  account  to  omit  from  the  agenda  the  usual 
votes  of  thanks  to  the  speakers  and  the  Chair.  These  should 
be  settled,  like  the  other  items  on  the  agenda,  by  the  committee, 
but  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  are  forgotten,  or  that  the 
persons  who  have  promised  to  propose  and  second  them,  fail  to 
attend,  and  the  secretary  must  make  sure,  before  the  moment 
arrives  that  someone  will  be  ready  to  perform  this  duty. 

The  voting  on  the  resolution  is,  naturally  enough,  not  a 
very  serious  matter.  The  audience  is  asked  to  vote  by  show 
of  hands,  and  in  a  large  meeting  it  is  impossible  to  count 
hands  with  any  attempt  at  accuracy.  As  the  majority  of 
persons,  however,  at  a  public  meeting  are  likely  to  be  sympa- 
thisers, the  chairman  generally  considers  himself  justified 
in  declaring  a  motion  carried  even  where  there  is  considerable 
dissent. 
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After  the  meeting,  the  secretary  will  find  it  useful  to  de\ote 
a  few  moments  to  the  representatives  of  the  Press,  to  whom 
she  may  be  able  to  supply  further  information  regarding 
the  objects  and  scope  of  her  society.  She  may  forward  an 
account  of  the  meeting  to  papers  which  have  not  sent  reporters, 
and  if  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  meeting  are  to  be  com- 
municated to  any  person  or  public  body,  she  will  perform  this 
m  port  ant  duty  without  delay. 

We  began  this  short  account  of  a  secretary's  business  with 
the  statement  that  promptitude,  accuracy,  order  and  method 
were  the  alpha  and  omega  of  secretarial  training.  But  a 
secretary's  work  is  rarely  quite  impersonal — she  will  have 
to  deal  with  people  in  many  relations  of  life,  and  she  will  have 
need  of  tact  and  discretion,  qualities  which  cannot  be  taught 
by  precept,  though  they  may  be  learnt  in  the  hard  school  of 
experience.  We  have  attempted  to  deal  with  the  methods 
of  conducting  business,  in  the  hope  that  familiarity  with  these 
might  leave  the  maximum  of  time  and  energy  to  be  devoted 
to  the  objects  which  the  business  exists  to  serve. 
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SPECIMEN   AGENDA. 


HOMMERTON    WELFARE   ASSOCIATION, 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Monday,  January  21st,   19    , 
2.30  p.m. 

Agenda. 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  December  22nd,  19 

2.  Financial  Statement  and  Auditor's  Report. 

3.  Annual  Report. 

4.  Secretary's  Report  of  Donations  received. 

5.  Arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a  "  Junior  Welfare  Club  " 

for  boys  and  girls,  at  32  King  Street. 

6.  Consideration  of  the  question  of  Life  Membership  of  the  Association. 

7.  Consideration    of   invitation   received    to   send    Delegates   to     the 

Congress  of  Practical  Philanthropy  in  Paris. 


8.  Other  Business. 


Charlotte  Brown, 
Secretai'y. 
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SPECIMEN   MINUTES, 


(Committee  Meeting. 


Attendance 


Minutes 


Financial 
Statement   and 
Auditor's  Report 

Investment  of 
^300 


Annual  Report 


A  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Hommerton  Welfare  Association  was  held  in 
the  Board  Room  at  22  Bateman  Street,  on 
Monday,  January  21st,  191   ,  at  2.30  p.m. 

Present  : — 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Wilson,  in  the  Chair. 

Miss  Ashton. 

Mr.  Arthur  Evans. 

Mrs.  Gardner. 

Mr.  John  Ripley. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spence. 

Mr.  W.  Watson. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Brown,  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  of  the  meeting  held  on  December 
22nd  were  read.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Donation  of  ten  guineas  by  Mrs.  Gardner  was 
not  intended  for  the  general  funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion, as  stated  in  the  Minutes,  but  was  intended 
for  the  Junior  Welfare  Club.  With  this  altera- 
tion, the  Minutes  were  signed  as  correct. 

Read  by  the  Secretary,  the  Financial  State- 
ment and  Auditor's  Report  as  annexed. 


Resolved  : — 

"  That  the  sum  of  ;^300  be  invested  in  some 
Trustee  security,  and  that  the  Secretary  be 
authorised  to  consult  with  Messrs.  Norman  & 
Co.  with  regard  to  a  suitable  security,  and  invest 
the  sum  specified." 

Resolved  : — 

"  That  the  Annual  Report,  as  annexed,  be 
taken  as  read,  and  be  laid  before  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  of  the  Association  on  February 
12th." 


s¥crEtSri  Ai  3  W§R  K 


■■^%l 


Junior  Welfare 
Club 


,j  .o  vThe  Secretary  reported  the  following  special 
f-'-i^^onations'to-the  "Fund' for  the  Junior  Welfare 
'    Club:— 


-SpeciajL  Donations  ? 
for  J.  W.  Club 


'Mfs.  Beclrett.- 
...  ]\le§^srs.  Hob  son 
^Mr.  i^ichardsori 
Miss  Nuttall 
.JknOnYmous,  _    : 


&Cq. 


£    s.  d. 

5    5  0 

2     2  0 

1      1  0 

1     0  0 


New   Premises 
l^or  J.  W.  Club 


li'^: 


Sub-Committee 
for  J.  W.  Club 


Life  Membership 


Congress  of 
Practical  , 
Philanthropy'; 


1    Resolved  : — 

!        "  That, the  premises  in  32  I^ing  Street  be  taken 

I    for  the'  Junior  "Welfare  Club,  that  the  Society's 

solicitors   be   asked   to   draw   up   an   agreement 
,'••!■':  wtli /.the  'landiotd;  :raad''<lfa^ -'tlie  secretafy  'be 

empowered    to    sign     this    on     I^ehalf    of     the 
'    Association."  .^ic^rr-;*/?;  :-isr:rJ     Z 

Resolved:—-  _,.-..,         ^         -r  '  •  -     - 

'' Th2iV-a  ^irti-edmmittfefe  tcmsis^^  ' 

i  The  Chairman 

I  •  -^^Miss^sH3S- -  cv-Ji;j-:._L  la  ifiii^i:!  .^ 
j  Mrs.   Gardner 

j    be   appointed  -td  'd^I'-witlv  tfii^^Fi^i^meflts 
necessary  for  starting  the  Junior  Welfare  Club, 
"n'  '^skit^  Joe.  'authdnsdd  ta  fexpend:  j^40  'ein  fiarnlshtng 
.  .|-  fl,nd  -  eqAiipment  of -the.^aew>pi;<rmi^ieB\"  ;. ) 

Read  letter  as  annexed"  frorti  the  Society's 
^Uditoi^  "  "  .■■•.'•-«^-  --dl  }^n:    •^) 

Mesofved; :-7^  '  -';:  ?-i,rj.  r  a?.:/' ♦  :.>  . 

"  That  Donations;  of  ;^25.,and  upward;?  to  the 
Funds    of  ^ the    Associatioix-' shall.- constitute    a 
I    title  to. Life  Membership."  "         .  "        ..     ^ 

Resolved:-—:  .  ..r:     rr    '       5j;:j  i.'.r.,,-,  > 

"That  the  invitation  , to.  9emi-it»Ka'4^1egates 
tq  tjie  Congr^s  of:!P;mcjtip.alfiFl)il?,.o.t^opy  in 
Paris,  be  accepted,  and  that  Mrs.  Gardner  and 
Mr..  Herbert  Speajce  bq  a?]f^4  to  ]^(^,^i3l^j^es-.^'' 

The  Secfe'tkry:wa'^iristriifeted' lb*' place  Mr. 
East\i^od's; letted hn 'the  A^pridd, •  f otHhe  next 
meethig.--'^  ^ -'^  ,i.oi:^c..     "  ■  ■  * "^ 


'^U'  1 


.noJciXiiol  .iM 


r.jlL^'-iJC 


;AyO 


/.usa 


ri  ahiM 
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ANNUAL      GENERAL      MEETING      OF      THE     HOMMERTON 
WELFARE   ASSOCIATION 

Tuesday,  February  12th,  191  . 

Agenda. 

1.  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  February  15th,  191  . 

2.  Annual  Report. 

3.  Financial  Report  and  Balance  Sheet. 

4.  Election  of  Executive  Committee  for  191  . 

5.  Appointment  of  Auditor  for  191   . 

6.  Proposed  alteration  to  Rule  V.  of  the  Constitution  :— 

{a)  That  the  following  words  be  omitted  : — 

"  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election." 
(b)  That  the  following  words  be  added  : — 

"  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  until  an  interval 
of  three  years  shall  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  retirement." 
Proposed  by  Mr.  Austin  Vail. 
Seconded  by  Mr.  Herbert  Baker. 

(Rule  V.  now  runs  : — "  That  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
consist  of  fifteen  members  to  be  elected  by  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Association,  three  of  whom  shall  retire  each  year 
in  rotation,  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election.") 

7.  Resolution  :- — That  the  Association  shall  proceed  at  once  to  establish 

Welfare  Clubs  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  wherever  such  Clubs 
may  seem  desirable  ;  that  the  Committee  be  asked  to  undertake 
the  work  of  organisation,  and  should  open  a  subscription  list  for 
the  purpose. 

Proposed  by  Mrs.  Dale. 
Seconded  by  Mr.  Johnston. 


8.  Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Chair. 


Charlotte  Brown, 
Secretary. 
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(General  Meeting. 


Minutes 


Annual   Report 
Fin,ancial  Report 
and  Balance  Sheet 


Appointment  of 
Auditor 


The  twenty-fourth  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Hommerton  Welfare  Association  was 
held  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  February  12th,  191  , 
at  3  p.m. 

The  Chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Henry  Morley, 
Bart,  M.P. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  Annual  Meeting, 
held  on  February  15th,  191  ,  were  read  and 
approved. 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  from  the  Bishop 
of  Hommerton,  Sir  Archibald  Travers,  and 
Mrs.  Ashton,  who  were  prevented  from  attending 
the  Meeting.  ' 

The  Chairman  gave  a  brief  survey  of  the 
year's  work,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 
Financial  Report  and  Balance  Sheet,  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Harding,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Clarke, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

The  re-appoinlment  of  Mr.  Charles  Thurgood 
as  auditor  for  191  was  moved  by  Mr.  Gales, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Farrant,  and  carried 
unanimously. 
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Election  of 

Executive 

Committee 


»      ^<       i..    .    .  ■ 


,vya 


Pr.opiQseid.  , .  .v.- 
Alteration  to 
Rule  V. 


The  following  names  were  submitted  to  the 
Meeting  as  Candidates  for  election  to  the 
Executive  Committee  : — 

Name    of    Candidates         Proposer     Seconder 
1. 
2. 
3. 

,^.....      .. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9.     '     :-    ;-: 
10. 
11. 
12. 
:13.,. 
-14...    ,.:.,.-  ..    .,   .        :.   .■ 
15. 
16. 
17. 

:  1^:  .    , ..,  ■■  ... 

The  vote  was  taken  by  ballot,  and  Mr.  Dawson 
and  Mr.  Frank  Gardner  were  appointed  as 
tellers. 

I  i;,Xh^  following  proposal  ior  the  alteration  of 
Rule  V.  of  the  Constitution  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Austin  Vail  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Baker  : — 

J    ^{ay  That  the  following  words  be  omitted  : — 
;,  f  i/.      ;r'  and^shall  be  eligible  for  re-election." 
(6).  That  the  following  words  be  added  : — 

'"  and  shall  not   be   ehgible   for   re- 

electiomiiitil  an  interval  of  three  years 

shall  have   elapsed   from   the  date   of 

.;    ,  retirement. V     ,.  •;,,.,., h     ■  •  -n* 

.  .  Xhe  following  a.mendment  to  the  Resolution- 

■  wa^  proposed  by'  Mr.   Mansfield,   seconde(i"by ' 

'Mrs.  Fisher:^—''  -  '  "^    '■''■  ■         -  ' '■     ■    ••  -  ^'-^ 

■-  '  That  the  addition- to  Rule  V.  should  run  : — 
.  - 1  i  ":andfshall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election 
until  an  interval   of   one  year  shall  have 
. ,.     elapsed  from  the  dp.te  of  retirement." 
""^  •  dh  the  division,  tlie  Vole  taken  was ':—  '       '''■'■ 
"•!.:  .  iV<Foi* '- the   amendment  53 

j..-.fci      .^,i.:Agaij;^st  j    I,,.,;    .,,  80 

The  amendment  was  therefore  negatived  by 
27  votes. 
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Extension  of  work 


Vote  of  Thanks 


The  Rcsokition  was  then  put  to  the  vote,  and 
the  result  of  the  division  was  : — 

For    the    Resolution  45 

Against  88 

The  Resolution  was  therefore  negatived  by 
43  votes. 

The  following  Resolution  was  proposed  by 
Mrs.  Dale,  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnston  : — 

"  That  the  Association  shall  proceed  at  once 
to  estabUsh  Welfare  Glubs  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
town,  wherever  such  Clubs  may  seem  desirable  ; 
that  the  Committee  be  asked  to  undertake  the 
work  of  organisation,  and  should  open  a,  sub- 
scription list  for  the  purpose." 

The  Resolution  was  supported  by  Mrs. 
Gardner,  Mr.  Curtis,  Miss  Thurston  and  Mi-. 
Andrew  Driver.  On  the  division,  the  Resolution 
was  carried  with  four  dissentients. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Fletcher,  seconded  by  Mr.  Houghton, 
and  carried  unanimously. 
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THE  PERSONAL  ACCOUNT  BOOK.     By  the  same  Author.     Size,  15}  in.  by  g^  in., 

half  leather,  106  pp.,  with  interleaved  blotting  paper        ....    Net       fl/6 

BUSINESS  TRAINING,  COPY  BOOKS,  ETC. 

COMMERCIAL  READER  (Junior  Book).     Our  Food  Supplies.     By  F.  W.  Chambers. 

With  over  70  illustrations,  240  pp.  ........        1/9 

COMMERCIAL  READER  (Intermediate  Book).    Our  Manufacturing  Industries.    In 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  240  pp.     Over  130  illustrations g/- 

COMMERCIAL  READER  (Senior  Book).     An  introduction  to  Modern  Commerce. 

Contains  over  160  black  and  white  illustrations.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  272  pp.   .        2/- 
OFFICE  ROUTINE  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.     In  three  stages.     Each  in  crown  8vo, 

64  PP Each       Bd. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  BUSINESS  TRAINING.     By  V.  E.  Collinge,  A.CI.S.     In  crown 

8vo,  limp  cloth,  80  pp. Net        1/- 

COUNTING-HOUSE  ROUTINE.    Ist  Year's   Course.    By  Vincent  E.   Collinge, 

A.CI.S.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  illustrations,  maps,  and  facsimile  commercial 

forms,  162  pp Net       1/3 

COUNTING-HOUSE  ROUTINE.    2nd  Year's  Course.    By  Vincent  E.  Collinge, 

A.CI.S.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  illustrations,  maps  and  facsimile  commercial 

forms,  188  pp Net       1/9 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BUSINESS.     By  James  Stephenson,  M.A.,  M.Com.,  B.Sc. 

Part  I.     In  crown    8vo,  cloth,  217  pp. Net       2/6 

Part  2.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  320  pp.  ......     Net       2/6 

MANUAL  OP  BUSINESS  TRAINING.     Contains  66  maps  and  facsimiles.    Eighth 

Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  considerably  enlarged.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

302  pp a/0 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  COMMERCE.  By  J  ames  Stephenson,  M.A., 
M.Com.,  B.Sc.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  648  pp.,  with  many  illustrations, 
diagrams,  etc Net       7/8 

COMMERCIAL   PRACTICE.     By    Alfred     Schofield.      In     crown     8vo,    cloth, 

296  pp. Net      a/6 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  COMMERCE.  Being  a  Complete  Guide  to 
Methods  and  Machinery  of  Business.  Edited  by  F.  Heelis,  F.C.I.S.,  Assisted 
by  Specialist  Contributors.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  620  pp.,  with  many  facsimile 

forms Net       6/- 

Also  in  2  vols.,  each Net       8/- 

HOW  TO  TEACH  BUSINESS  TRAINING.     By  F.  Heelis,  F.C.I.S.     In  crown  8vo, 

160  pp ....     Net      2/6 

QUESTIONS  IN  BUSINESS  TRAINING.     By  F.  Heelis,  F.C.I'.S.     In  crown  8vo, 

cloth,  108  pp Het       1/a 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  BUSINESS  TEAINING.    By  the  same  Author.     In 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  about  i6o  pp.      ........     Ket       2/- 

A  COURSE  IN  BUSINESS  TRAINING.      By  G.  K.  Bucknall,  A.C.I.S.     In  erown 

8vo,  192  pp 2/6 

FACSIMILE  COMMERCIAL  FORMS.     New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Thirty- 
five  separate  forms  in  envelope       ........     Net       81 

Forms  separatelv,  per  doz.     .........      Net       4d. 

EXERCISE  BOOK  OF  FACSIMILE  COMMERCIAL  FORMS.     In  larg3  post  4to,  32  pp.       B^. 
FACSIMILE  COMPANY  FORMS.     Thirty-four  separate  forms  in  envelope        .     Net       3/3 

Forms  separately,  per  doz.  ........     Net        6d. 

COMMERCIAL  COPY  AND  EXERCISE  BOOKS.     In  foolscap  folio,  32  pp.  Each       7d. 

"NEW  ERA  "  BUSINESS  COPY  BOOKS.     By  F.  Heelis,  F.C.I.S.     CivU  Service 

Style.     In  three  books.  Junior,  Intermediate,  and  Senior.     Each  in  stout  paper 

covers,  large  post  4to,  32  pp.  .........        5d. 

BUSINESS  TRAINING  EXERCISE  BOOK.    Part  1.    By  James  E.  Sladen,  M.A. 

(Oxon.),  F.I.S.A.     In  large  post  4to,  64  pp Net        Sd. 

MANUSCRIPT  LEITERS  AND  EXERCISES.     In  envelope Net        Sd. 

OFFICE  ROUTINE  COPY  BOOKS,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.     Each  in  large  post  4to,  24  pp.       6d. 
COMMERCIAL    HANDWRITING    AND    CORRESPONDENCE.     In    foolscap    4to, 

quarter  cloth,  80  pp.     ...........        2/- 

BUSINESS   HANDWRITING.     Seventh   Edition,    Revised.     In    crown    8vo,   cloth, 

84  pp II- 

HOW  TO  WRITE  A  GOOD  HAND.     By  B.  T.  B.  Hollings.     In  crown  8vo,  oblong, 

56  pp 1/- 

HANDBOOK  FOR  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS.     By  Fred   Hall,  M.A.,  B.Com., 

F.C.I.S.,  etc.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  200  pp.         .....    Net       2/8 

THE  BUSINESS  GIRL'S  HANDBOOK.     By  C.  Chisholm,  M.A.,  and  D.  W.  Walton. 

Foreword  by  Sarah  Bernhardt.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  176  pp.       .  .    Net       1/8 

THE  BOY'S  BOOK  OF  BUSINESS.    By  the  same  Authors.    Foreword  by  Lieut.- 

Gen.  Sir  R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  176  pp.  .  .    Net       21- 

BUSINESS  METHODS  AND  SECRETARIAL  WORK  FOR  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN. 

By  Helen  Reynard,  M.A.,    In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  96  pp Net        1/8 

THE   JUNIOR    WOMAN    SECRETARY.     By    Annie   E.    Davis,    F.Inc.S.T.       In 

crown  Svo,  cloth,  100  pp.,  with  illustrations     ......     Net       1/3 

CLERKS:     THEIR   RIGHTS    AND    OBLIGATIONS.     By   Edward    A.    Cope.     In 

foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  160  pp.     .........    Net       1/6 

GUIDE  TO  BUSINESS  CUSTOMS  AND  PRACTICE  ON  THE   CONTINENT.     By 

Emil  Davies.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  154  pp.  .....     Net       2^8 

HOW  TO  GET  A  SITUATION  ABROAD.     By  Emil  Davies.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth, 

^70  pp Net      1/8 

THE  JUNIOR   CORPORATION    CLERK     By   J.    B.   Carrington,    F.S.A.A.    In 

crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  with  illustrations,  136  pp,       .....    Net       1/6 
POPULAR  GUIDE  TO  JOURNALISM.     By  A.  Kingston.     4th  Edition.     In  crown 

Svo,  124  pp.,  cloth Net       1/8 

PRACTICAL  JOURNALISM  AND  NEWSPAPER  LAW.    By  A.  Baker,  M.J.I.,  and 

E.  A.  Cope.    In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  iSo  pp Net       8/6 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


CIVIL  SERVICE  GUIDE.     By  A.  J.  Lawford  Jones.   In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  129  pp.  Net       1/6 
DIGESTING  RETURNS  INTO  SUMMARIES.     By  A.  J.  Lawford  Jones,  of  H.M. 

Civil  Service.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  84  pp Net        1/8 

COPYING  MANUSCRIPT,  ORTHOGRAPHY.  HANDWRITING,  etc.    By  the  same 

Author.     Actual  Examination  Papers  only.     In  foolscap  folio,  48  pp.        .    Net        2/- 
CIVHi  SERVICE  HANDWRITING  GUIDE  AND  COPY  BOOK    By  H.  T.  Jessop. 

B.Sc.     In  crown  4to,  ^2  pp Net        8d. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  COMMERCIAL  COPYING  FORMS.     In  crown  Svo,  40  pp.  Net       8d. 
RULED  J'ORMS  FOR  USE  WITH  THE  ABOVE.    Books  I  and  IL    Each  foolscap 

folio,  40  pp.  ............        Sd. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  AND  COMMERCIAL  LONG  AND  CROSS  TOTS.    Two  Series,  each 

in  crown  Svo,  4S  pp N«t       6d. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  ARITHMETIC  TESTS.     By  P.  J.  Varlev-Tipton.     In  crown  Svo, 

cloth,  102  pp Net      1/8 

CIVIL  SERVICE  ESSAY  WRITING.    By  W.  J.  Addis,  M.A.     In  crown  Svo,  limp 

cloth,  108  pp Net      1/8 

STUDIES  IN  ESSAY  WRITING.     Bv  V.  P.  Peacock.    Iu  crown  Svo,  64  pp.    Paper  Net       6d. 

Cloth  Net       ed. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  PRACTICE  IN  PRECIS  WRITING.     Edited  by  Arthur  K;  vnolds, 

M.A.  (Oxon,).     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  240  pp Net       2/0 
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ELEMENTARY  PRfiCIS  WRITINa.     By  Walter  Shawcross,  B.A.     In  crown  8vo. 

cloth.  So  pp •      ,         _  Nat       173 

GUIDE  TO  INDEXING  AND  PRfiCIS  WRITING.     By  W.  J.  Weston, 'm.A..*  B.Sc^ 

(Lend.),  and  tl.  Bowker.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  no  pp.  Net        1/R 

INDEXING  AND  PRfiCIS  WRmNG.     By  A.  J.  Law  ford  Jones.     Iq'ctowA  8vo. 

cloth,  144  pp.       .   jT-i       iif, 

EXERCISES  AND  ANSWERS  IN  INDEXING  AND  PRECIS  WRmNG*.     By  W.  J. 

Weston,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  144  pp.  .         .         .     Het       1/8 

ENGLISH  AND  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  COMMERCIAL  ENGLISH.    By  W.  J.  Weston,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.). 

In  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  80  pp. Ket        1/- 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING.    By  Fred  Hall,  M.A.,  B.Com., 

F.C.I.S.,  etc.     In  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  80  pp,         ....  Net        1/- 

GUIDE  TO  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  BUSINESS  COMPOSITION. 

By  W.  J.  Weston,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).   In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  146  pp., with  many 

facsimile  commercial  documents  .....  l/g 

MANUAL  OP  COMMERCIAL  ENGLISH.     By  Walter  Shawcross,  B.A.     Including 

Composition  and  Precis  Writing.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  234  pp.  ,  .  Net  2/6 
HOW  TO  TEACH  COMMERCL&L  ENGUSH.    By  Walter  Shawcross,  B.A.    In 

crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  160  pp. Net       2/8 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  ENGLISH.     In  crown  Bvo, 

cloth,  272  pp.       ............        2/8 

ENGLISH  MERCANTILE  CORRESPONDENCE.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2*60  pp'.       8/- 
FIRST  STEPS  IN  BUSINESS  COMPOSITION.    Edited  by  R.  VV.  Holland,  M.A., 

M.Sc,  LL.D.     In  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  80  pp Net       1/- 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE.     By  J.  F.  Davis,  D.Lit.,  M.A., 

LL.B.  (Lond.).     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  118  pp Net       1/6 

A  GUIDE  TO  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.    By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bacon.     112  pp.    Paper      1/- 

Qoth      1/6 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.     New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  C.  D.  Ponchard, 

B.A.  (Lond.).     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  142  pp Net       1/8 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR   AND    COMPOSITION.     By   W.   J.   Weston,   M.A.,    B.Sc. 

(Lond.).     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  320  pp Net        3'- 

SELF-HELP  EXERCISES  Dl  ENGLISH  (Reform  Method).     In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

80  PP Net       1/- 

NOTES  OF  LESSONS  ON  ENGLISH.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  208  pp.  .     Net       8/8 

PUNCTUATION   CHART.     Size  7iin.  by  gfin.,  mounted  on  card  eyeletted  and 

strung Net       2d. 

PUNCTUATION  AS  A  MEANS  OF  EXPRESSION.    By  A.  E.  Lovell,  M.A.     In 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  80  pp.  .........     Net       1/- 

PRlEiCIS  WRITING      "i  •.*.•« 

ESSAY  WRITING       /      ^^^  ^^^^  Service,  page  4  and  above.) 

STUDIES  IN  ELOCUllON.     By  E.  M.  Corbould  {Mrs.  Mark  Robutson).    With  over 

100  selections  for  Reciters  and  Readers.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  270  pp  Net  2/8 
POCKET  DICTIONARY.  Royal  32mo,  3  in.  by  3  iu.,  cloth  gilt,  362  pp.  .  .  Nrt  1/6 
COMMERCIAL  DICTIONARY.    In  foolscap  8vo,  paper  boards,  192  pp.  .  Net       1/- 

BOOK  OF  HOMONYMS.     With  copious  Exercises  on  Homogeneous,  and  Homo- 

pbonous  Words  and  chapters  on  Compound  Hyphenated  Words,  etc       By  B.  S. 

Bakkett.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  203  pp. Net       2/- 

COMMERCIAL  OEOQRAPHY 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  James  Stephenson,  M.A., 
B.Com.    There  are  16  maps  and  diagrams  includ«l.     In  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth, 

80  pp Net       1/- 

THE  WORLD  AND  ITS  COMMERCE.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  128  pp.,  with  34  maps  .        1/2 

THE  ELEMENTS    OF    COMMERCIAL    GEOGRAPHY.     By   C.    H.  Grant,   M.Sc., 

F.R.Met.Soc.     In  cro^^-n  8vo,  cloth,  140  pp.     ......     Net        1/8 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
150  pp.,  with  34  coloured  maps  and  plates,  three  black  and  white  maps,  and 
other  illustrations  ...........        1;9 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  ABROAD  AND 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  205  pp.,  with  35  coloured  maps 
and  plates.  11  black  and  white  maps,  and  end-paper  maps  ....         1/9 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WORUX    In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  350  pp.,  with 

about  90  maps  and  plates      ..•...••..8/> 
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EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON   COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.     By  W.   P.  Rutter, 

M.Com.     Size  6^  in.  by  3^  in.,  cloth,  120  pp Net       1/8 

COMMERCIAL  ATLAS.     In  crown  4to,  cloth,  128  pp.,  58  maps  and  explanatory 

text  Net       2/8 

ECONOMIC    GEOGRAPHY.     (See  "Economics"  below.) 

COMMERCIAL  HISTORY 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  COMMERCIAL  HISTORY.    By  Fred  Hall,  M.A.,  B.Cora., 

F.C.I. S.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  164  pp ,  .     Net        1/8 

COMMERCIAL  HISTORY.     By  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M.A.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  272  pp 8/9 

ECONOMIC  HISTORY.     (Sc*  "  Economics  "  below.) 

ECONOMICS 

THE  ELEMENTS  OP  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    By  H.  Hall,  B.A.     In  crown  8vo, 

cloth,  140  pp Net      1/8 

GUIDE  TO  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    By  F.  H.  Spencer,  D.Sc,  LL.B.    In  crown  8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  232  pp Net       2/8 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  :  A  Study  in  Social 
Development.  By  H.  O.  Meredith,  M.A.,  M.Com.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
376  pp Net       8/- 

ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.    By  John  McFarlane,  M.A.,  M.Com.     In  demy  8vo, 

cloth  E^ilt,  568  pp.,  18  illustrations Net       7/8 

THE  HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS  OF  TRANSPORT.  By  A.  W.  Kirkaldy,  M.A., 
B.Litt.  (Oxford),  M.Com.  (Birm.),  cind  A.  Dudley  Evans.  In  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  350  pp Net       7/8 

INDUSTRY   AND  FINANCE;    War  Expedients  and  Reconstruction,    Edited  by 

Adam  W.  Kirkaldy,  M.A.,  B.Litt.     In  demy  8vo Net       4/8 

DICTIONARY  OF  ECONOMIC  AND  BANKING  TERMS.  By  W.  J.  Weston,  M.A., 
B.Sc.  (Lond.),  and  A.  Crew,  Barrister-at- Law .    In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  150  pp. 

Net      2/8 
ECONOMICS  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN.     By  W.  J.  Weston,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).    In 

^crown  8vo,  130  pp.,  cloth       ........  Net       2/- 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES.  By  John  Lee,  M.A. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  pilt,  02  pp Net        2/8 

OUTLINES  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.     By  John  J.  Clarke,  F.S.S.     In  crown 

8vo,  83  pp.        .  , Net      1/- 

BANKING 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BANKING.  ByJ.  P.Gandy.  Incrown  8vo,cloth,'i4opp.  Net  1/8 
BANK  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  ACCOUNTS.    By  J.  F.  Davis,  M.A., 

D.Lit.,  LL.B.  (Lond.)     In  demv  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  165  pp.,  with  forms  .  .     Net       6/- 

MONEY,  EXCHANGE,  AND  BANKING.    In  their  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Legal 

Aspects.     By  H.  T.  Easton,  A.I.B.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     In  demy  8vo, 

cloth,  312  pp .Net       5/- 

PRACTICAL  BANKING.    By  J.  F.  G.  Bagshaw.     With  Chapters  on  The  Prinxsiples 

0!  Currency,  by  C.  F.  Hannaford,  A.I.B.,  and  Bank  Book-keeping,  by  W.  H. 

Peard.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  about  400  pp.       .....     Net       fi/- 

BANKERS'    SECURITIES    AGAINST    ADVANCES.     By    LAWRfeNCE    A.    Fogg. 

Cert.  A.I.B.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  123  pp Net       5/- 

FOEEIGN  EXCHANGE  AND  FOREIGN  BILLS  IN  THEORY  AND  IN  PRACTICE.    By 

W.  F.  Spalding,  Cert.  A.I.B.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  227  pp.       ,  .     Net       8/- 

EASTEBN  EXCHANGE.    By  W.   F.  Spalding.    In   demy   8vo,  cloth,   375   pp., 

illustrated Net     12/6 

TALKS  ON  BANKING  TO  BANK  CLERKS.     By  H.  E.  Evans.     In  crown  8vo, 

cloth Net      2/8 

SIMPLE   INTEREST   TABLES.     By   William   Schooling.     In   crown    4to,   cloth 

gilt Net    21/- 

INSURANCE 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INSURANCE.    By  J.  Alfred  Eks.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

140  pp Net      1/8 

INSURANCE.  By  T.  E.  Young,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.  A  complete  and  practical  exposition 
for  the  Student  and  the  Business  Man.  With  sections  on  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Insurance,  by  W.  R.  Strong,  F.I.A.,  and  The  National  Insurance  Scheme, 
by  Vyvyan  Marr,  F.F.A.,  F.I.A.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In 
demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  440  pp Net       7/6 
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GUIDE  TO  LIFE  ASSUBAMGE.    By  S.  G.  Leigh,  F.I.A.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

102  pp Net      5J/6 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION,  BIANAGEMENT,  AND  ACCOUNTS.  By 
T.  E.  Young,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  and  Richard  Masters,  A.C.A.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.     In  demv  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  146  pp Net       6/- 

QUIDE  TO  HIARINE  INSURANCE.     By  Henry  Keate.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gUt, 

203  pp Net       3/8 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MARINE  LAW.     {See  p.  ii.) 

SHIPPING 

SHIPPINO.     Bv  A.  Hall  and  F.  Heywood.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  136  pp.     ,     Net       1/6 
SHIPPING    OFFICE    ORGANIZATION,    MANAGEMENT,    AND    ACCOUNTS.    By 

Alfred  Calvert.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  203  pp Net        6/- 

THE  EXPORTER'S  HANDBOOK  AND  GLOSSARY.    By  F.  M.  Dudeney.    With 

Foreword  by  W.  Eglingtov.     In  demv  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  254  pp.  .  .     Net       6/- 

CONSULAR  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  AND  SHIPPERS  TO  ALL  PARTS 

OP  THE  WORLD.     By  J.  S.  Nowery.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  82  pp.  .     Net       2/6 

CASE  AND  FREIGHT  COSTS.     The  principles  of  calculation  relating  to  the  cost 

of,  and  freight  on,  sea  or  commercial  cases.     By  A.  V.'.  E.  Crosfield.     In  crown 

8vo,  cloth,  62  pp.  Net       1/8 

HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS  WITH  RUSSIA.     By  C.  E.  W.  Petersson  and  VV.  Barnes 

Steveni.    In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  200  pp Net       6/- 


SECRETARIAL  WORK 


COMPANY    SECRETARIAL   WORK.    By   E.    Martin,    F.C.I.S.      In    crown    8vo, 

cloth,  154  PP Net      1/6 

GUIDE   TO    COMPANY    SECRETARIAL    WORK    By   O.  Oldham,   A.C.I.S.    In 

crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  256  pp. Net       3/6 

THE  COBdPANY  SECRETARY'S  VADE  MECUM.     Edited  by  Philip  Tovey,  F.C.I.S. 

Second  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.     In  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  247  pp.   .     Net       2/- 

QUIDE  FOR  THE  COMPANY  SECRETARY.  By  Arthur  Coles,  F.C.I.S.  Illus- 
trated with  75  facsimile  forms.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In 
demv  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  432  pp. Net       6/- 

SECRETARY'S   handbook.     Edited   by   Herbert   E.    Blain.     In    demy    8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  168  pp Net       6/- 

THE  CHAIRMAN'S  MANUAL.     By  Gurdon  Palin,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-cU-Laiv, 

and  Ernest  Martin,  F.C.I.S.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  eilt,.  192  pp.       .         .     Net       3/6 

PROSPECTUSES:    HOW    TO    READ    AND    UNDERSTAND    THEM.     By    Philip 

Tovey,  F.C.I.S.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  109  pp  .  .  .  .  .     Not       2/- 

OUTLINES  OF  TRANSFER  PROCEDURE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  STOCKS, 
SHARES,  AND  DEBENTURES  OF  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES.  By  F.  D. 
Head,  B.A.  (Oxon),  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  112  pp Net       2i/6 

THE  TRANSFER  OF  STOCKS,  SHARES,  AND  OTHER  MARKETABLE  SECURI- 
TIES.  A  Manual  of  the  Law  and  Practice.   ByF".  D.  Head,  B.A.  (Oxon).     Second 

Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  220  pp.     .         .     Net       6/- 

WHAT  IS  THE  VALUE  OF  A  SHARE  ?    By  D.  W.  Rossiter.     In  demy  8vo,  limp 

cloth,  20  pp Net      8/6 

HOW  TO   TAKE   MINUTES.     Edited   by  E.    Martin,   F.C.I.S.    Second   Edition, 

Enlarged  and  Revised.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  126  pp.         ....     Net       2/6 

DICTIONARY  OF  SECRETARIAL  LAW  AND  PRACTICE.  A  comprehensive  Ency- 
clopaedia of  information  and  direction  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  work  of 
a  Company  Secretary.  Fully  illustrated  with  the  necessary  forms  and  documents. 
With  sections  on  special  branches  of  Secietarial  Work.  With  contributions  by 
nearly  40  eminent  authorities.  Edited  by  Philip  Tovey,  F.C.I.S.  In  one  vol., 
half  leather  gilt,  040  pp.     Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged      .         ,     Net     86/- 

FACSIMILE  COMPANY  FORMS.     {Su  p.  4.) 

COMPANY  ACCOUNTS.     (See  p.  3.) 

COBEPANY  LAW.     {See  p.  11.) 

INCOME  TAX 

PRACTICAL  INCOME  TAX.  A  Guide  to  the  Preparation  of  Income  Tax  Returns. 
By  W.  E.  Snelling,  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
136  pp Net       2/6. 

INCOME  TAX  AND  SUPER-TAX  PRACTICE.  Including  a  Dictionary  of  Income 
Tax  and  specimen  returns,  showing  the  effect  of  recent  enactments  do^vn  to  the 
Finance  Act,  1918,  and  Decisions  in  the  Courts.  By  W.  E.  Smelling.  In  demy 
Svo,  cloth  gilt,  450  pp Net     Ui/0 


CX)AL  MSTES  EXCESS  FATMENTS.  Gaarantee  Payments  and  Levies  for  Closed  Mines. 
Deals  with  the  Agreement  entered  into  between  the  Coal  Controller  and  the 
Colliery  Owners.   By  W.  E.  Snelltng.   In  demv  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  i8o  pp.      .     Net    12/8 

nrCOME  TAX  AND  SUPER-TAX  LAW  AND  CASES.  Including  the  Finance  Act, 
1918.  With  an  Analysis  of  the  Schedules,  Guide  to  Income  Tax  Law,  and  Notes 
on  Land  Tax.  By  W.  E.  Snelling.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  In  demy  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  432  PP Net     12/8 

EXCESS  PROFITS  (including  Excess  Mineral  Rights)  DUTY,  and  Levies  under  the 
Munitions  of  War  Acts.  Incorporating  the  Provisions  of  the  Income  Tax  Acts 
made  applicable  by  Statute  and  by  Regulation,  also  the  Regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inland  Revenue,  and  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions.  By  W,  E. 
Snelling.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt, 
422  PP Net     12/8 


BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

OFFICE  ORGANIZATION  AND  BIANA6EMENT,  INCLUDINO  SECRETARIAL 
WORK.  By  Lawrence  R.  Dicksee,  M.Com.,  F.C.A.,  and  H.  E,  Blain. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  306  pp.     ,  .  .     Net       7/8 

MUNICIPAL  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.  A  comprehensive 
Manual  of  information  and  direction  on  matters  connected  with  the  work  of 
Officials  of  Municipalities.  Edited  by  W.  Bateson,  A.C.A.,  F.S.A.A.  With 
contributions  by  eminent  authorities  on  Municipal  Work  and  Practice.  In 
crown  4to,  half  leather  gilt,  with  250  forms,  diagrams,  etc.,  503  pp.   .  .     Net     25/- 

COUNTING-HOUSE  AND  FACTORY  ORGANIZATION.  By  J.  Gilmour  Williamson. 

In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  182  pp.      .  .  .  .  .         ,  .  .     Net       8/- 

SOLICITORS'  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  ACCOUNTS.  By 
E.  A.  Cope,  and  H.  W.  H.  Robins.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  176  pp.,  with 
numerous  forms  ...,...,..     Net       5/- 

COLLIERY  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ACCOUNTS.        By  J.  W.  Innes,  F.C.A., 

and  T.  Colin  Campbell,  F.C.I.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  135  pp     .  .     Net       5/- 

CLUBS  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT.     By  Francis  W.  Pixley,  F.C.A.     Of  the 

Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  240  pp.   .  .     Net       7/8 

DRAPERY  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT  AND   ACCOUNTS.    By 

J.  Ernest  Baylev.     In  demv  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  302  pp.     ....     Net       6/- 

GROCERY  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.  By  C.  L.  T. 
Beechino.  With  Chapters  on  Buying  a  Business,  Grocers'  Office  Work  and 
Book-keeping,  and  a  Model  Set  of  Grocer's  Accounts.  By  J.  Arthur  Smart. 
In  demv  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  160  pp.,  with  illustrations  .....     Net       5/- 

INDUSTRIAL    TRAFnC    MANAGEMENT.       By   Geo.    B.    Lissenden.      With  a 

Foreword  by  C.  E.  Musgrave.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  260  pp.      .  .     Net       7/8 

SHIPPING  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEBIENT  AND  ACCOUNTS.    (See  p.  7) 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT  AND  ACCOUNTS.  {See  p.  7.) 

BANK  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.     (See  p.  6.) 

STOCKBROKERS'  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

(See  p.  10.) 

THE  CARD  INDEX  SYSTEM.     Its   Principles,  Uses,  Operation,  and  Component 

Parts.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  100  pp.       .......     Net       1/8 

FILING  SYSTEMS.  Their  Principles  and  Their  Application  to  Modern  Of&ce 
Requirements.  By  E.  A.  Cope.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  200  pp.,  with 
illustrations Net       2/8 

A  MANUAL  OF  DUPLICATING.    By  W.  Desborough.    In  demy  Svo,  cloth,  90 


g^t 


ADVERTISING  AND  SALESMANSHIP 

ADVERTISING.  By  Howard  Bridgewater.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  120  pp.  .  Net  1/8 
HANDBOOK  OF  ADVERTISING.      By  Christopher  Jones.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth 

gilt,  144  pp.     With  Illustral  ons Net       8/8 

ADVERTISING  AS  A  BUSINESS  FORCE.    By  P.  T.  Cherinctok.     In  demy  Svo, 

cloth  gilt,  586  pp Net      7/8 

THE   FBINCIPLES   OF   ADVERTISING   ARRANGEMENT.    By   F.    A.    Parsons. 

Size  7  in.  by  lot  in.,  cloth,  138  pp.,  with  many  illustrations     .  .  .     Net       8/- 

THW  NEW  BUSINESS.  By  Harry  Tipper.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  406  pp.  Net  7/8 
raE  CnAFT  OF  SILENT  SALESMANSHIP.    A  Guide  to  Advertisement  Construction, 

By  C.  Maxwell  Tregurtha  and  J,  W.  Frinos.     Foreword  by  T,  Swinborne 

Sbsmhake.    Size,  6^  in.  by  9^  in.,  cloth,  98  pp.,  with  illustrations        .     Net       8/6 
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iSMANSHIF.     By  W.  A.  Corbion  and  l^.  E.  Grimsdale.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

_   i86pp Net      2/6 

PRACTICAL  SALESMANSHIP.     By  N.  C.  Fowler,  assisted  by  29  expert  Salesmen, 

etc.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  337  pp.  .......     Net       6/- 

COMMERaAL  TRAVELLING.     By  Albert  E.  Bdll.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

170  pp Net       2/6 


BUSINESS  HANDBOOKS  AND  WORKS  OF 
REFERENCE 

COMMERCIAL    ENCYCLOPAEDIA    AND   DICTIONARY   OP   BUSINESS.    Edited  ' 

by  J.  A.  Slater,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  Of  the  Middle  Temple  and  North-Eastern 
Circuit,  Barrister-at-Law.  Assisted  by  upwards  of  50  specialists  as  contributors. 
A  reliable  and  comprehensive  work  of  reference  on  all  commercial  subjects, 
specially  designed  and  written  for  the  busy  merchant,  the  commercial  student, 
and  the  modern  man  of  affairs.  With  numerous  maps,  illustrations,  facsimile 
business  forms  and  legal  documents,  diagrams,  etc.     In  4  vols.,  large  crown  4to 

(each  about  450  pp.),  cloth  gilt Net        £2 

Half  leather  gilt Net  £2  128.  6d. 

COMMERCIAL  SELF-EDUCATOR.  A  comprehensive  guide  to  business  specially 
designed  for  commercial  students,  clerks,  and  teachers.  Edited  by  Robert  W. 
Holland,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  LL.D.  Assisted  by  upwards  of  40  Specialists  as  con- 
tributors. With  many  maps,  illustrations,  documents.  Diagrams,  etc  Complete 
in  2  vols.,  crown  4to  cloth  gilt,  about  900  pp.,  sprinkled  edges  .         .         .     Net     18/- 

BUSINESS  MAN'S  GUIDE.    Edited  by  J.  A.  Slater,  B.A.,  LL.B.   Seventh  Edition, 

Revised.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  520  pp.   .......      Net       6/- 

PUBLIC  MAN'S  GUIDE.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Slater,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  A  Hand- 
book for  all  who  take  an  interest  in  questions  of  the  day.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  444  PP Net      8/6 

LECTURES  ON  BRITISH  COMMERCE,  INCLUDING  FINANCE,  INSURANCE, 
BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Frederick  Huth  Jackson,  G. 
A  r  MIT  age-Smith,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  Robert  Bruce,  C.B.,  etc.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  295  PP-         : Net      7/8 

THE  MONEY  AND  THE  STOCK  AND  SHARE  MARKETS.    By  Emil  Davies. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  124  pp. Net       1/6 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  MONEY  MARKET  (1385-1915).  An  Historical  a  .d 
Analytical  Study  of  the  Rise  and  Development  of  Finance  as  a  Centralized,  Co- 
ordinated Force.  By  Ellis  T.  Powell,  LL.B.  (Lond.),  D.Sc.  (Econ.,  Lond.), 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  the  Royal  Economic  Society,  and  the 
Institute  of  Journalists ;  of  the  Inner  Temple  ;  Barrister-at-  Law.  In  demy  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  748  pP Net     10/6 

THE  HISTORY,  LAW,  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  By  A.  P. 
Foley,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  F.  H.  Carruthers  Gould,  of  the  Stock 
Exchanp,e.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     In  demv  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  348  pp.   .     Net        8/- 

STOCKBROKERS'  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

By  J.  E.  Day.     In  demv  Svo,  ck;th  glk,  242  pp.      .  ...     Net       7/6 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  WORLD'S  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS.     By  J.  A.  Slater. 

B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).     Second  Edition,  Revised.     In  demy  Svo,  doth,  i6».  pp.   .        8/6 

TELEGRAPH  CIPHERS.  A  condensed  vocabulary  of  101,000,000  pronounceable 
artificial  words,  all  of  ten  letters.  By  A.  W.  E.  Crosfield.  Size  12  in.  by  12  in., 
cloth Net     2L'- 

DISCOUNT,  COMMISSION,  AND  BROKERAGE  TABLES.    By  Ernest  Heavingham. 

Size  3  in.  bv  4^  in.,  cloth,  160  pp Net        1/6 

BUSINESS  TERMS,  PHRASES,  AND  ABBREVIATIONS.    Fourth  Edition,  Revised 

and  Enlarged.     In  crown  8v<\  cloth,  z'ro  pp Net      3/- 

MERCANTILE  TERMS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS.  Containing  over  1,000  t^rms 
and  500  abbreviations  used  in  commerce,  with  definitions.  Size  3  in.  by  4J  '•., 
cloth,  126  PP Net      13 

TRAMWAY   RATING   VALUATIONS    AND   INCOME   TAX   ASSESSMENTS.     By 

F.  A.  MiTCHESON.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt Net      2/8 

THE  TRADER'S  GUIDE  TO  COUNTY  COURT  PROCEDURE,     in  foolscap  8^0. 

cloth,  1X2  pp.  . ....        . ....    Net     1/8 

A  COMPLETE  GUTOE  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MEMORY.    By  the  late 

Rev.  J.  H.  Bacon.     In  foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  irS     pp Net       1/8 

HOW  TO  STUDY  AND   REMEMBER.     By  B.  J.  Davies.     Third  Edition.      In 

crown  Svo Net       6d. 

THE  NEW  P«EGISTER-ACCOUNT  BOOK.     Compiled  bv  H.  R.  Staniland,  P.C.T., 

A.C.T.S.     Size  gin.  by  3i  in.,  50  pp.,  specially  ruled,  qr.  cloth  .         .         .  Net       8/- 
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TRADER'S  HANDBOOKS.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  260  pp.      .        .        .     Each  Net       8/8 
Drapery  and  Drapers'  Acconnts.    By  Richard  Beynon. 
Grocery  and  Grocers'  Accounts.    By  W.  F.  Tupman. 
Ironmongery  and  Ironmongers'  Accounts.    By  S.  W.  Francis. 

COMMON  COMMODITIES  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  INDUSTRIES 

Each  book  in  crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  many  illustrations,  about  130  pp.  .     Net       2/8 

TEA.    From  Grower  to  Consumer.    By  A.  Ibbetson. 

COFFEE.    From  Grower  to  Consumer.    By  B.  B.  Keable. 

SUGAR,  Cane  and  Beet.    By  Geo.  Martineau,  C.B. 

OILS.    Animal,  Vegetable,  Essential,  and  MineraL    By  C.  Ainsworth  Mitchell, 

B.A.,  F.I.C. 

WHEAT  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS.     By  Andrew  Millar. 

RUBBER.    Production  and  Utilisation  0!  the  Raw  Product    By  C.  Beadle  and 

H.  P.  Stevens,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C. 
IRON  AND  STEEL.    Their  Production  and  Manufacture.    By  C.  Hood. 
COPPER.    From  the  Ore  to  the  MetaL    By  H.  K.  Picard,   Assoc.  Royal  School  of 

Mines,  Mem.  Inst,  of  Min.  and  Met. 
COAL.    Its  Origin,  Method  of  Working,  and  Preparation  for  the  Market.    By  Francis 

H.  Wilson,  M.Inst.M.E.  ' 

TIMBER.    From  the  Forest  to  its  Use  in  Commerce.    By  W.  Bullock, 
LEATHER.    From  the  Raw  Material  to  the  Finished  Product.    By  K.  J.  Adcock. 
COTTON.    From  the  Raw  Material  to  the  Finished  Product.    By  R.  J,  Peake. 
SILK.     Its  Production  and  Manufactiwe.     By  Luther  Hooper. 
WOOL.    From  the  Raw  Material  to  the  Finished  Product.    By  J.  A.  Hunter. 
LINEN.    From  the  Field  to  the  Finished  Product.    Bv  Alfred  S.  Moore. 
TOBACCO.    I'rom  Grower  to  Smoker.    By  A.  E.  Tanner. 
CLAYS  AND  CLAY  PRODUCTS.     By  Alfred  B.  Searle. 
PAPER.    Its  History,  Sources,  and  Production.    By  H.  A.  Maddox,  Silver  Medallist, 

Paper-making,  looq. 
SOAP.    Its  Composition,  Manufacture,  and  Properties.    By  William  A.  Simmons, 

B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.C.S. 
GLASS  AND  GLASS  MAKING.    By  P.  Marson         .  ? 

GUMS  AND  RESINS.    Their  Occurrence,  Properties,  and  Uses.    By  Ernest  T. 

Parry,  B.Sc,  F.I.C,  F.C.S. 
THE  MOTOR  INDUSTRY.     By  Horace  Wyatt,  B.A. 
THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  INDUSTRY.    By  J.  S.  Harding. 
GAS  AND  GAS  MAKING.     By  W.  H.  Y.  Webber. 
FURNITUBE.    By  H.  E.  Binstead. 

Other   volumes    in    preparation. 


LAW 


THE  ELEMENTS  OP  GOMMMICIAL  LAW.    By  A.  H.  Douglas,  LL.B.  (Lond.). 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  128  pp.   .........     Het       1/8 

THE  COMMERCIAL  LAW  OP  ENGLAND.     By  J.  A.  Slater,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.). 

In  a-own  8vo,  cloth,  252  pp.     Sixth  Edition Net       3/8 

THE  LAW  OF  CONTRACT.    By  R.  W.  Holland,  M.A.,  M.Sc,  LL.D.    Of  the  Middle 

Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.     In  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  120  pp.       .  .         .     Net       1/8 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  IN  COMMERCIAL  LAW.    By  J.  Wells  Thatcher, 

Barrister-at-Law.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  172  pp.       ....     Net       2/8 
EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON  COMMERCIAL  LAW.     By  R.  W.  Holland,  M.A.,  M.Sc. 

LL.D.     Cloth,  6Hn.  by  3iin.,  56  pp Net       1/- 

ELEMENTARY  LAW.     By  E.  A.  Cope.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  228  pp.  .        .     Net       2/8 
LEGAL   TERMS,   PHRASES,   AND   ABBREVIATIONS.    By  E.   A.   Cope.    Third 

Edition.     In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  216  pp.  .......     Net       3/- 

SOLKmOR'S   CLERK'S  GUIDE.     An   Introduction  to  the  work  of  a  solicitor's 

ofi&ce;  with  a  chapter  on  Costs.     By  the  same  Author.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth 

gilt.  216  pp Net       2/8 

CONVEYANCING.     By  E.  A.  Cope.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  206  pp.  .         .     Net       8/8 

WILLS,    EXECUTORS,    AND    TRUSTEES.     With    a    Chapter   on    Intestacy.     By 

J.  A.  Slater,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).     In  foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  122  pp.         .     Net       1/8 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  TRADE  CUSTOMS,  MARKS,  SECRETS,  RESTRAINTS, 

AGENCIES,    etc.,    etc     By    Lawrence    Duckworth,     Barrister-at-Law.     In 

f(X5lscap  8vo,  cloth,  116  pp.  ........     Net       1/8 

MERCANTILE  LAW.    By  J.  A.  Slater,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).    In  demy  8vo,  cloth 

gilt  464  pp.    Third  Edition,  Revised Net      7/8 
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CHEQXmS,  AND  NOTES.    By  J.  A.  Slater,  B.A.,  LL.B.    Second  Edition, 

Revised.     In  demv  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  214  pp Ket        8/- 

PSINCIPLES  OF  MARINE  LAW.    By  Lawrence  Duckworth.    Tiiird  Edition, 

Revised  and  Enlarged.     In  de^nv  8vo.  cloth  gilt.  400  op.  .  .  .     Net        7/8 

OUTLINES  OP  COMPANY  LAW.     By  F.  D.  Head,  B.A.  (Oxon.).     m  demy  8vo, 

cloth,  100  pp Net      2/- 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  COMPANY  LAW.    By  R.  W.  Holland,  M.A.,  M.Sc, 

LL.D.     In  crown  8vo,  clr.th  uiU,  203  pp.  ......     Net        2/6 

EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON  COMPANY  LAW.     By  R.  W.  Holland,  M.A.,  M.Sc., 

LL.D.     Cloth,  6J  in.  by  3i  in.,  56  pp Net        1/- 

COMPANIES  AND  COMPANY  LAW.  Together  with  the  Companies  (Consolidation) 
Act,  1908,  and  the  Act  of  1913.  By  A.  C.  Connell,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  Second 
Edition,  Revised.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  348  pp.  ....     Het       8/- 

COMP ANY  CASE  LAW.    A  digest  of  leading  decisions.     By  F.  D.  Head,  B.A.  (Oxon.), 

In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  314  pp Het       7/6 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  RAILWAY  LAW.    By  Arthur  E.  Chapman,  M.A., 

LL.D.  (Camb.).     In  crou-n  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  200  pp.   .....     Net        2/8 

RAILWAY  (REBATES)  CASE  LAW.      By  Geo.  B.  Lissenden.       In    demy    8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  450  pp Net     10/8 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  SECRET  COMMISSIONS  AND  BRIBES  (CHRISTMAS 
BOXES,  GRATUITIES.  TIPS.  etc.).  The  Prevention  0!  Corruption  Act,  1906. 
By  Albert  Crew,  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  the  South- Eastern  Circuit,  Barrister-at- Law . 

In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  198  pp Net       5/- 

INHABITED  HOUSE  DUTY.    By  W.  E.  Swelling,    In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  200  pp. 

Net   12/8 
THE  LAW  OF  CARRIAGE.    By  J.  E.  R.  Stephens,  B.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 

Barrister-at- Law.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  340  pp Net       5/- 

THE   LAW    RELATING    TO   THE    CARRIAGE    BY   LAND    OF   PASSENGERS, 
ANIMALS,  AND  GiOODS.     By  S.  VV.  Clarke,  of  tJie  Middle  Temple,  Barrister- 
at- Law.     In  demv  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3')0  pp.        ......      Net       7/8 

THE    STUDENT'S   GUIDE   TO   BANKRUPTCY   LAW   AND   WINDING   UP    OP 
COMPANIES.    By   F.    Porter   Fausset,   B.A.,   LL.B.,    Barrister-at- Law .     In 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  196  pp.  ........      Net       2/8 

BANKRUPTCY,  DEEDS  OF   ARRANGEMENT  AND  BILLS  OP   SALE.    By  W. 
Valentine  Ball,  M.A.,  and  G.  Mills,  B.A.,  Barristers-at- Law.   Third  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  364  pp.         ,  .         .     Net       6/- 

FARM  LAW.     By  M.  G.  Johnson.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  160  pp.     .  .     Net       3/8 

GUIDE  TO  THE  LAW  OP  LICENSING.    The  Handbook  for  all  Licence  Holders. 

By  J.  Wells  Thatcher.     In  demv  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  196  pp.       .         .         .     Net       6/- 

LAW  OF  REPAIRS  AND  DILAPIDATIONS.  A  Handbook  for  Students  and  Prac- 
titioners.    By  T.  Cato  Worsfold,  M.A.,  LL.D.     In  crown  8vo,  doth  gilt, 

104  pp Net      8/6 

THE  LAW  OF  EVIDENCE.  A  Handbook  for  Students  and  Practitioners,  By 
W.  Nembhard  Hibbert,  LL.D.  (Lond.),  Barrister-at- Law  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  144  pp.     Second  Edition,  Revised     .  ,  .     Net       6/- 

THE  LAW  OF  PR0(7EDURE.     A  Handbook  for  Students  and  Practitioners.     By 

the  same  author.     In  demv  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  122  pp,  ....     Net       6/- 

HANDBOOK  OF  LOCAL   GOVERNMENT  LAW.    By   J.   Wells  Thatcher,    In 

^large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  250  pp.  .,..,,.     Net       8/8 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  CHILD  :  ITS  PROTECTION,  EDUCATION,  AND 
EMPLOYMENT.    By  R.  W.  Holland,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth 

gilt.  t66  pp Net       6/- 

WCOME  TAX  AND  SUPER-TAX  LAW  AND  CASES.    {See  p.  8.) 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

FRENCH 

A  CHILD'S  FIRST  STEPS  IN  FRENCH.    By  A.  Vizetelly.    An  elementary  French        1/- 
reader  with  vocabulary.     Illustrated,     In  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  64  pp.  . 

FRENCH  COURSE.     Part  L     In  crown  8vo,  120  pp.,  limp  cloth  .         .     Net      1/3 

FRENCH  COURSE.     Part  H.     {In  preparation) 

PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  Part  L    By  Dr.  F.  A.  Hedgcock.     In  crown 

8vo,  cloth,  326  pp Net       8/8 

Key Net      3/8 

EASY  FRENCH  CONVERSATIONAL  SENTENCES.    In  crown  8vo,  32  pp. 


Net      M. 

»2pp.    Net       6d. 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  FRENCH,  AND  HOW  TO  PASS  THEM.     In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.        8d. 


ADV^CB^FRENCHCOTfVERSATiqNAL  EXERCISES.     In  crown  8vo, 

OW  TO  PASS  THEM.     In  crown  8vo,  32  pp. 
EXABDNATION  NOTES  ON  FRENCH.     By  F,  W.  M,  Draper,  M.A,,  B,  *s  L,     Size 


6J  in.  bv  lit  in.,  cloth,  50  pp.  ,,....,  .     Net       1/- 

TOURISTS'  VADE  BDECUM  OF  FRENCH  COLLOQUIAL  CONVERSATION.    Handy 

size  for  the  pocket,  doth Het      1/8 
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FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  AND  IDIOMATIC  PHRASES.     By  E.  J.  Kealey,  B.A. 

In  crown  8vn,  151  pp.  .........     Jifet      27- 

GRADUATED  EXERCISES  IN   COMMERCIAL  FRENCH.     By  F.   Marsden.    In 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  168  pp.     .........     Net      2/- 

FRENCH-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  DICTIONARY.     By 

F.  W.  Smith.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  576  pp Net      7/6 

FRENCH  PROSE  WRITERS  OF  THE  XKth  CENTURY  AND  AFTER.     By  Victor 

Leuliette,  B.  es  L.,  A.K.C.     An  advanced  French  Reader  with  Biographical 

and  Critical  Notes  in  French  and  Literary  and  Bibliographical  Notes  in  English. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  350  pp.     ........     Net       3/- 

FRENCH  RECITER :  LE  ROI  LION  ET  SES  GRANDS  VASSAUX.     By  F.  W.  M. 

Draper,  M.A.,  B.  es  L.     In  crown  8vo,  limp  cloih,  56  pp.         .  .  .     Net       M. 

COMMERCIAL  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.     By  F.  W.  M.  Draper,  M.A.,  B.  es  L.     In 

crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  166  pp.  ........      Net        2/8 

RAPID    METHOD   OF    SIMPLIFIED    FRENCH    CONVERSATION.    By    H.    W. 

HiBBERD,     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  192  pp.        ......    Net       2/- 

GRADUATED    FRENCH-ENGLISH    COMMERCIAL    CORRESPONDENCE.        By 

Maurice  Deneve.     In  crown  8vo,  160  pp.     ......     Net       2/- 

FRENCH  BUSINESS  LETTERS.  First  Series.  In  crown  4to,  32  pp.  .  .  Net  8d. 
FRENCH    BUSINESS    LETTERS.     By    A.    H.    Bernaardt.     Secoad    Series.      In 

crown  8vo,  48  pp Net        8d. 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  FRENCH.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  240  pp.  Net  3/8 
MERCANTILE  CORRESPONDENCE.  English-French.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  250  pp.  Net  2/6 
MODELS  AND  EXERCISES  IN  COMMERCIAL  FRENCH.     By  E.  T.  Griffiths,  M.A. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  180  pp. Net       2/8 

FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  PHRASES  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  WITH  TRANSLATION. 

In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.     ...........        63. 

FRENCH  BUSINESS  CONVERSATIONS  AND  INTERVIEWS.    In  crown  8vo,  80  pp., 

limp  cloth Net       2/- 

READINGS  IN  COMMERCIAL  FRENCH.     With  Notes  and  Translations  in  English. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  90  po.  Net       1/- 

FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  READER.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  208  pp.  .  .  Net  2/6 
ENGLISH-FRENCH  AND  FRENCH-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  OF  BUSIHESS  WORDS 

AND  TERMS.     Size  2  in.  by  6  in.,  cloth,  rounded  corners,  340  pp.  .  .     Net       3/6 

VEST  POCKET  LIST  OF  ENDINGS  OF  FRENCH  REGULAR  AND  AUXILIARY 

VERBS.     With  Notes  on  the  Participles  and  the  Infinitive.     Size  2}  in.  by  t}  in. 

48  PP Net      2d. 

GERMAN 

KEi  TO  GERMAN  COURSE.    In  crown  8vo Net       1/6 

PRACTICAL  GERMAN  .GRAMMAR.     In  crown  8vo,  102  pp.  Paper,!/-;  cloth       1/8 

EASY   LESSONS   IN    GERMAN.     Bv    J.    Bithell,    M.A.     In    crown    8vo,    cloth, 

116  pp Net      1/3 

EASY  GERMAN  CONVERSATIONAL  SENTENCES.  In  crown  8vo.  32  pp.  .  Net  8d. 
ADVANCED  GERMAN  CONVERSATIONAL  EXERCISES.  In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.  Net  8d. 
TOURISTS'   VADE   MECUM   OF   GERMAN    COLLOQUL&L    CONVERSATION.     In 

crown  8vo,  cloth  ..........     Net        1/3 

EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON  GERMAN.     By  A.  Hargreaves,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     Cloth, 

6i  in  by  si  in.,  56  pp.  .  . Net        1/- 

GERMAN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  WITH  MODEL  ANSWERS.     In  crown  8vo, 

48  PP Net      8d. 

COMMERCIAL  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.     By  J.  Bithell,  M.A.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth 

gilt.  T82  pp Net      2/8 

GERMAN  BUSINESS  INTERVIEWS,  Nos.  1  and  2.     Each  in  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth. 

No.  I,  100  pp.  ;  No.  2,  74  pp Net       1/8 

ELEMENTARY    GERMAN    CORRESPONDENCE.    By    Lewis    Marsh,    M.A.,    In 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  14^  PP Net        2/- 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  GERMAN.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  240  pp.  Net  3/6 
MERCANTILE     CORRESPONDENCE.     English-German.     In     crown     8vo,     cloth, 

250  PP Net      2/8 

GEIUSAN  BUSINESS  LETTERS.  First  Series.  In  crown  8vo,  48  pp.  .  .  Net  6d. 
GERMAN  BUSINESS  LETTERS.     By  G.  Albers,     Second  Series.     In  crown  8vo, 

48  PP Net       8d. 

GRADUATES  GERMAN-ENGLISH  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.    In  croA\-n 

8vo,  cloth Net      3/6 

GERBIAN  COMMERCIAL  PHRASES.     In  crown  8vo,  32  pp Net       tkL 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  READER.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  208  pp.  .  ,  Net  2/8 
READINGS  IN  COMMERCIAL  GERMAN.     With  Notes  and  Translations  in  English. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  qo  pp.  ........      Net        t/- 

ENGLISH-GERMAN  AND  GERMAN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  OF  BUSINESS  WORDS 

AND  IIERMS.     Size  2  in.  by  6  in.,  rounded  corners,  cloth,  440  pp.     .         .     Net       2/6 
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SPANISH 

PRACTICAL  SPANISH  GRAMMAR.  In  rmwn  8vo,  io8  pp.,  paper,  1/-;  cloth  1/- 
EASY  SPANISH  CONVERSATIONAL  SENTENCES.  In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.  .  Net  6(L 
ADVANCED  SPANISH  CONVERSATIONAL  EXERCISES.  In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.  Net  6d. 
TOURISTS'    VADE    MECUM    OF     SPANISH     COLLOQUIAL     CONVERSATION. 

Cloth Net      1/3 

EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON   SPANISH.     By  Alfred   Calvert.     Cloth,  6iin.  bv 

3h  ii^-,  56  pp Net      1/- 

COMMERCIAL  SPANISH  GRAMMAR.     By  C.  A.  Toledano.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  250  pp Met      8/- 

Key  .  Net  2/- 
SPANISH  VERBS,  Regular  and  Irregular.    By  G.  R.  Macdonald.    In  crown  Svo, 

cloth,  180  po Net      2/6 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  SPANISH.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  240  pp.  Net  3/8 
MANUAL     OF      SPANISH     COMMERCTAL      CORRESPONDENCK       By    G.     K. 

Macdonald.     In  cro\^i  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  328  pp.        .....     Net       3/8 

LESSONS  IN  SPANISH  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.     By  the  same  Author. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  107  pp.  ........     Net       1/8 

SPANISH  COMMERCIAL  READER.     By  G.  R.  Macdonald.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth, 

178  pp Net      2/8 

READINGS  IN  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH.      With  Notes  and  Translations  in  English. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  qo  pp.    .........     Net       1/- 

SPANISH  BUSINESS  LETTERS.     First  Series.     In  crown  Svo,  32  pp.  .  .     Net       8d. 

SPANISH  BUSINESS  LEinERS.     Bv  E.  McConmkll.     Second  Series.     In  crown  Svo, 

48  pp Net      6d. 

SPANISH   COMMERCIAL   PHRASES.     With   Abbreviations   and  Translation.     In 

crown  Svo,  32  pp.  ..........     Net       Sd. 

SPANISH  BUSINESS  CONVERSATIONS  AND  INTERVIEWS.  With  Correspondence, 

Invoices,  etc.     In  crown  Svo,  90  pp,  limp  cloth  ....     Net      2/- 

SPANISH-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-SPANISH  COMMERCIAL  DICTIONARY.     By 

G.  R.  Macdonald.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  652  pp Net       7/8 

ITALIAN 

TOURISTS'    VADE     MECUM    OF    ITALIAN    COLLOQUIAL    CONVERSATION. 

cloth Net      1/3 

COMMERCIAL  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR.     By  Luigi  Ricci.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt, 

i=i4  PP Net      2/8 

MERCANTILE  CORRESPONDENCE.    English-Italian.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth, 

250  pp.       .  . Net      3/8 

ITALIAN   BUSINESS   LETTERS.    By  A.  Valoimxgli.     In  crown  Svo,  48  pp.  .  Net      6d. 

raSCELLANEOUS 

PRACTICAL  PORTUGUESE  GRAMMAR,    By  C.  A.  and  A.  Toledano.    In  crown 

Svo,  cloth,  -^30  pp Net     6/- 

MERCANTILE    CORRESPONDENCE.    English-Portuguese.    In   crown    Svo,   cloth, 

250  pp Net      8/8 

DICTIONARY  OF  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,     SPANISH,    ITALIAN.   .PORTUGUESE,    AND    RUSSIAN.    Third 

^Revised  Edition.     In  demy  Svo,  cloth,  718  pp Net       7/8 

THE    FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENT.     By  Emil  Davies.      In    crown    Svo,    cloth, 

80  po.         . '       .  Net      1/8 

COMMERCIAL  TERMS  IN  FIVE  LANGUAGES.  Bein?  about  i ,900  terms  and  phrases 
used  in  commerce,  with  their  rquivalents  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian.    Size  3  in.  by  4!  in.,  cloth,  118  pp Net       1/8 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND 

All  books  are  in  foolscap  Svo  size  unless  otherwise  stated. 

INSTRUCTION  BOOKS 

Centenary  Editions. 
PITMAN 'S  SHORTBLAND  TEACHER.     An  elementary  work  suited  for  self>instructloa 

or  class  teaching  ...........        8d. 

KEY  TO  "PFTMAN'S  SHORTHAND  TEACHER" 8d. 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  EXERCISES 2d. 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  PRIMERS.     In  three  Books  :   Elementarv,  Intermediate, 

and  Advanced Each.  8d.  Keys,  each      8d. 
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PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  READING  LESSONS.    Nos.  r,  2  and  3  .        .         .Each  83. 

KEYS  TO  "  PITMAN^S  SHORTHAND  READING  LESSONS,"  Nos,  i,  2,  and  3  Each  3d. 
PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  COPY  BOOKS.     Nos.  i,  2,  3,  and  4.     An  entirely  new 

series  covering  the  theory  of  the  sj'stem.     Foolscap  4to  (8i  in.  by  6i  in.)      .  Each  8d. 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  DRILL  EXERCISES.     Oblong 8d. 

COMPEND  OF  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND Id. 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  INSTRUCTOR.     Complete  Instruction  in  the  Svstem.  Cloth  4/- 

Key.  1/8  ;  cloth  2/- 

THE  CENTENARY  CHANGES  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.  Iji  crown  8vo  .  .  Id. 
SUMMARIES    FROM     "PriMAN'S    SHORTHAND    INSTRUCTOR."    Size,   2 J  in. 

by  4  in 8d. 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  MANUAL.    Contains  instruction  in  the  Intermediate  Style, 

with  100  Exercises         ...........  2/- 

Cloth  8/8 

Key  8d. 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  GRADUS.  Writing  Exercises  in  ordinary  print  for  Manual  8d. 
PITMAN'S   SHORTHAND  REPORTER.     Containing  instruction  in  the  Advanced 

Style  :  with  52  Exercises       ..........  2/8 

Cloth  3/- 

Key  8d. 
REPORTING  EXERCISES.     Exercises  on  all  the  rules  and  contracted  words.     In 

ordinary  print,  counted  for  dictation        .  .  .  .  .  .    6d. ;   Key  1/- 

PFTMAN'S  SHORTHAND  CATECHISM.    In  crown  8vo 176 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  WRITING  EXERCISES  AND  EXAMINATION  TESTS.     In 

crown  8vo,  paper  boards        ..........  2/- 

Key  3/6 
EXAMINAnON  NOTES  ON  PITMAN 'S  SHORTHAND.    By  H.  W.  B.  Wilson.     8  in. 

by  3f  in.,  cloth 1/6 

GRADED  SHORTHAND  READINGS. 

Elementary,  with  Key.    In  crown  8vo,  oblong 6d. 

Intermediate,  with  Key.    In  crown  8vo,  oblong     ......  8d. 

Second  Series 8d. 

Advanced,  with  Key.     In  crown  8vo,  oblcmg  ......  8d. 

GRADUATED  TESTS  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.     Illustrating  all  the  rules  in  the 

Intermediate  Style.     In  note-book  form,  post  8vo  (6J  in.  by  4J  in.),  with  ruled 

paper  ..........  .         .         .  8d. 

PROGRESSIVE  STUDIES  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND 1/- 

TALKS  WITH  SHORTHAND  STUDENTS.     By  James  Hvnes         .         .         .         .  1/- 

CHATS  ABOUT  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.     By  George  Bletcher       .         .         .  1/- 

LECTURETTES  ON  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.  By  J.  Hvnes  ....  1/- 
PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  RAPID  COURSE.     A  Series  of  Twenty  Simple  Lessons 

covering  the  whole  of  the  system  and  specially  adapted  for  business  purposes.    In 

crown  8vo Cloth  2/6 

Key  2/- 

With  Additional  Exercises 4/- 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  RAPID  COURSE,  ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES  ON  8d. 
READING  EXERCISES  ON  THE  RAPID  COURSE  (In  Shorthand),  crown  8vo,  62  pp.  1/- 
PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  COMMERCIAL  COURSE.  Specially  adapted  for  com- 
mercial students Cloth  4/- 

Key,  2/-  ;  Additional  Exercises  1/- 
PITMAN'S  EXERCISES  IN  BUSINESS  SHORTHAND.     By  A.  Benjamin,  I.P.S. 

(Hods.),  F.C.Sp.T 1/- 

GRAMMALOGUES  AND  CONTRACTIONS 

GRAMMALOGUES  AND  CONTRACTIONS.  For  use  in  classes  .  .  .  .  8d. 
VEST  POCKET  LIST  OF  GRAMMALOGUES  AND  CONTRACTIONS  OF  PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND.     2!  in.  by  if  in.,  limp  cloth 2d. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  GRAMMALOGUES  AND   CONTRACTIONS  OF  PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND.     By  J.  F.  C.  Grow.     In  Shorthand,  with  Key.     In  crown  8vo, 

limp  cloth  6d. 

HOW  TO  PRACTISE  AND  MEMORIZE  THE  GRAMMALOGUES  OF  PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND.     Compiled  by  D.  J.  George.     Size  7i  in-  by  5  in.  .         .         •  4d. 

SHORTHAND   DICTIONARIES 

PITMAN 'SENGLISH  AND  SHORTHAND  DICTIONARY.   In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  820  pp.  7/6 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  DICTIONARY.     Crown  8vo(7i  m.  by  5*  i".),378pp.     Cloth  6/- 

PrrMAN'SWbKET  SHOKTHAND  DICTIONARY.  Royal  32mo  (3!  in.  by  4I  iu.).  Cloth  l/« 

PITMAN'S  REPORTER'S  ASSISTANT.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth        ....  8/8 
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SHORTHAND  PHBASE  BOOKS,  ETC. 

PHONOGRAPHIC  PHRASE  BOOK. 1/6 ;   Qoth       2/- 

SHORTHAND  WRITERS'  PHRASE  BOOKS  AND  GUIDES.     Each  in  foolscap  8vo, 

Cloth Net      2/- 

Electrical  and  Engineering,  Railway,  Estate  Agents,  etc..  Printing  and  Publishing, 

Insurance.  Banking,  Stockbrokins:  and  Financial.  Commercial,  Legal,  Municipal, 

Iron  and  Steel  Trades.  Civil  Engineering,  Naval  and  Military,  Chemical  and  Drug. 

Others  in  preparation. 

MEDICAL  REPORTING  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.  By  H.  Dickinson.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Lists  of  Phraseograms,  Outlines,  and  Abbreviations.  In 
crown  8vo,  cloth Net        3/- 

SHORTHAND    CLERK'S  GUIDE.   ByVmcENTE.CoLUNCE,  A.C.I.S.  In  crown  8vo, 

cloth 1/8 

DICTATION  AND   SPEED  PRACTICE   BOOKS 

SPECIALISED   CORRESPONDENCE  BOOKS.    (1)  The  Chemical  Trade.    (2)  The 

Paper  Trade.    (3)  The  Building  Trade.    In  ordinary  print                 .        .  Each  6d. 
GRADUATED   DICTATION  BOOKS.     (1)  PoUtical  Speeches.     (2)   Sermons.     In 

ordinary  print.     In  crown  8vo.   ...,..,.  Each  4d. 

STUDENT'S  PRACTICE  BOOK.     In  cr.  8vo,  241  PP 2/- 

GRADUATED  DICTATION  BOOKS.     (New  Series)  I  and  II.                    -        .  Each  6d. 

GRADUATED  COMMERCIAL  LETTERS  FOR  DICTATION.     8}  in.  by  6  in.    .  8d. 

REPORTING  PRACTICE.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth 2/6 

PROGRESSIVE  DICTATOR.    Third  Edition.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth         .         .         .2/6 

SHORTHAND  CANDIDATE'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth        .  1/- 

COMMERCIAL  DICTATION  AND  TYPEWRITING 1/- 

SPEED  TESTS  AND  GUIDE  TO  RAPID  WRITING  IN  SHORTHAND.     In  crown  Svo, 

cloth 2/- 

PIVE  MINUTE   SPEED  TESTS.    With  Introduction  on  Acquisition  of  Speed  by 

P.  P.  Jackson.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth      ........  2/~ 

CUMULATIVE  SPELLER  AND  SHORTHAND  VOCABULARY.  By  Charles  E.  Smith. 

In  crown  Svo,  paper  boards           .........  2/- 

POCKET  DICTATION  BOOKS,  Nos.  1,  3,  3,  and  4.    2i  in.  by  si  in.    .         •  Each  2d. 

SPEED  TRAINING  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.     By  T.  F.  Marriner  6d. 
ACQUISITION  OP  SPEED  IN  SHORTHAND.     By  E.  A.  Cope.     In  ordinary  print. 

In  crown  Svo        ............  8d. 

BROWN'S    SHORT-CUTS   IN    SHORTHAND.     By  George   Brown,    F.I.P.S.     In 

crown  Svo 1/- 

THE  STENOGRAPHIC  EXPERT.    By  W.  B.  Bottome  and  W.  F.  Smart.     In  demy 

Svo,  cloth Net  5/- 

SHORTHAND  COMMERCIAL  LETTER-WRITER.     Advanced  Style       .     1/- ;  Key  6d. 
OFFICE   WORK  IN    SHORTHAND.     Specimens   of   Legal   and   other    Professional 

Work  commonly  dictated  to  Shorthand  clerks,  in  the  Advanced  Style    1/3  ;   Key  6d. 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  SHORTHAND.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth  2/6 

BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  SHORTHAND.    In  the  Advanced  Style.  1/3 ;  Key  81. 

TRADE  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  SHORTHAND.     In  the  Advanced  Style.     1/3;  Key  8d. 
MISCELLANEOUS     CORRESPONDENCE     IN     PITMAN'S     SHORTHAND.    First, 

Second,  and  Third  Series.     Advanced  Style,  with  Keys  in  ordinary  print.     Each 

in  crown  8vo,  oblong.     Limp  cloth 1/3 

SHORTHAND  READING  BOOKS 

In  the  Elementary  Style. 

AESOP'S  FABLES 6d. 

EASY  READINGS.     With  Key 8d. 

LEARNER'S  SHORTHAND  READER.    Illustrated 6d. 

STIRRING  TALES 8d. 

PERILS  OF  THE  BUSH  AND  OTHER  STORIES 8d. 

In  the  Intermediate  Style. 

PITMAN'S  PHONOGRAPHIC  READER,  No.  1.     With  Key 6d. 

GULLIVER'S  VOYAGE  TO  LlLLIPUT.     By  Jonathan  Swift.     With   Key.    Cloth  2/- 

SUBMARDJE  X7  AND  OTHER  STORIES.     Illustrated 1/- 

THE  VICAR  OP  WAKEFIELD.     By  Oliver  Goldsmith.     Illustrated.   2/-  ;  Cloth  2/6 

TALES  AND  SKETCHES.     By  Washington  Irving.     With  Key.  1/6;   Cloth  2'- 

TALES  OP  ADVENTURE.     By  various  Authors 1/- 

THE  RUNAWAY  AIRSHIP  AND  OTHER  STOIOES. V9 

THE  SHiVER  SHIP  OP  MEXICO.     An    abridgment    of   J.  H.  Ingraham's   Story 

Cloth  1/6 

SELECT  READINGS,  Nos.  1  and  2 Each  8d. 

THE  BOOK  t)F  PSALMS.     Bible  Authorised  Version.     Cloth  gUt,  red  edges  .         .  3/6 
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OOMMEBCIAL    READERS   Of    SHORTHAND.    (1)  Commercial   InstUntion      (2) 
Commodities.    (8)  Leaders  of  Commerce.     (4)  Gateways  of  British  Comm   ce. 

£ach  6d. 
In  the  Advanced  Style. 

PHONOGRAPHIC  READER  IL    With  Key 8d. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL.     By  Charles  Dickens 1/3  ;  Cloth  1/9 

TALES  FROM  DICKENS Cloth  2/- 

THE  SIGN  OF  FOUR.     By  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle        ....           Cloth  2/- 

THE  RETURN  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES.    Vols.  I  and  IL                          Each,  cloth  2/- 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  EIGHTY  DAYS 2/- 

SELF-CULTURE.     By  J.  S.  Blackie 1/- ;   Cloth,  1/6  ;  Key  2/6 

SELECTIONS  PROM  AMERICAN  AUTHORS.     With  Key 1/3 

THE  LEGEND  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOW.     By  Washington  Irving.     With  Key       .  8d. 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE.     By  Washington  Irving.     With  Key           .         .         •         .  8d, 
A  COURSE  IN  BUSINESS  TRAINING.     ByG.  K.  Bucknall,  A.C.I.S.  (Shorthand 

Edition),  288  pp 3/- 

SHORTHAND  TEACHERS'  BOOKS 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  TEACHER'S  HANDBOOK.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  .         .  1/6 

NOTES  OF  LESSONS  ON  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.     Size  8  in.  by  3f  in.,  cloth       .  2/6 
PREPARATION  FOR  A  SHORTHAND  TEACHER'S  EXAMINATION.    Size  Sin. 

by  3*  in.,  cloth 1/6 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.    By  J.  W.  Taylor.     In  foolscap 

8vo,  cloth  gilt,  448  pp. 4/6 

THE  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  SHORTHAND.    By  E.  J.  McNamara,  M.A.     In 

crown  8vo,  cloth             ...........  2/6 

CHART  OF  THE  PHONOGRAPHIC  ALPHABET.    22  in.  by  35  in.  2d. 

Mounted  on  canvas  with  rollers  and  varnished  2/- 
CHARTS  ON  PITMAN'S   SHORTHAND.    Twenty  large  Charts  (22  in.   by  35  in.) 

The  Set   7/6.     Mounted  on  canvas  15/- 
DERIVATIVE  AND  COMPOUND  WORDS  IN  PITMAN 'S  SHORTHAND    By  H.  W.  B. 

Wilson.     In  fool'-.cap  8vo    ..........  2/- 

HISTORY  OF  SHORTHAND.     By  Sir  Isaac  Pitman.     Fourth  Edition  'Revised. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth .     Net  6/- 


TYPEWRITING 


THE  JUNIOR  TYPIST.    By  Annie  E.  Davis,     Demy  8vo,  cloth  .         .     Net       1/6 

NEW  COURSE  IN  TYPEWRITING.     By  Mrs.  Smith  Clough.     Large  post  4to        .       1/6 
PITMAN'S   TYPEWRITER   MANUAL.     Can    be   used   with   any   machine.    Sixth 

Edition.     Large  post  4to,  cloth         .........        6/- 

PITMAN'S  TYPEWRITING  EXAMPLES  for  any  machine- 
On  cards,  48  examples,  foolscap  folio  .  .  .         ,         .         .         .       8/- 
In  oblong  note-book,  for  standing  by  the  side  of  the  machine  ....       21- 

In  note-book  form,  in  covers         .  .  . ......        1/6 

PITMAN'S  EXERCISES  AND  TESTS  IN  TYPEWRITING.     Foolscap  folio.    Quarter 

cloth.     Third  Edition,  revised         .........        8/- 

HOW  TO  TEACH  TYPEWRITING.    By  Kate  Pickard,  B.A.  (Lond.).    Crown  4to. 

cloth Net       3/- 

FRACTICAL   COURSE  IN   TOUCH   TYPEWRITING.     By   C.   E.   Smith.    English 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Size,  8k  in,  by  11  in.  .  ,  .  .        2/- 

PRACTICAL  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING  CHART.    Size,  30  in.  by  40  in.  .     Net       2/6 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  MANUAL.     For  Nos,  5  and  7,  10  and  11,     With  Exer- 

cise*;  and  illustrations.     Ninth  Edition.     Large  post  4to     1/6  net;  Cloth,  Net       2/- 

THE  UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  MANUAL.     By  A.  J.Sylvester.     Large  post  4to       2/6 
BAR-LOCK  TYPEWRITER  MANUAL  (Group  System  of  Touch  Typewriting).    By 

H.  Etheridge.     Large  post  4to    .........        2/- 

INSTRUCnONS  ON  THE  REMINGTON  (Nos.  7,  8,  10  and  11),  YOST  (No.  10),  and 

BARLOCK  TYPEWRITERS.     Each,  demv  8vo 6d. 

MODERN-TYPEWRITING  AND  MANUAL  OF  OFHCE  PROCEDURE.     By  A.  E. 

Morton.     6|  in.  bv  pt  in.,  cloth     ,....,...        6/6 
A  TYPEWRrriNG  CATEdaiSM.    By  Mrs,  Smith  Clough.     In  large  post  4to   Net       3/6 

PERIODICALS 

Complete  list  post  free  on  application. 
PITMAN'S  JOURNAL.     Subscription,  which  may  begin  at  any  time,  15/2  per  annum, 

[K>st  free.     (Estab.  1842).     24  pp.  .  ,  .  .      Weekly  3d.,  by  post        4d. 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  WEEKLY.     (Estab.  1892.)  .      Weekly  2d.,  by  post^ 2 id. 

Pttman's  Complete  Commercial  and  Shorthand  Catalogues  containing  full  particulars  of  ihe 

books  referred  to  in  this  Catalogue  wUi  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
I  AMEN  CORNER,  LONDON,  £.04,      AND  AT  BATH,  MELBOURNE,  &  NEW  YORK 
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